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FRAUDS UPON BANKS. 


THERE have never been in the history. of banking such vast quantities 
of counterfeit paper thrown upon the community as at this period. The 
engraved plates of more than two thirds of the banks in this country have 
been so successfully and fraudulently imitated, that few persons are 
enabled to discriminate between the genuine and the false paper. Much 
of this evil may be attributed to that false economy on the part of many 
institutions, which induces them to employ second or third rate artists in 
the execution and printing of plates. This may be seen in the fact, that 
counterfeiters generally take the most indifferent bills for imitation, and 
are therefore more successful in imposing upon the community. At- 
tempts are rarely made to imitate the recent work of our best bank-note 
engravers, and if they only were employed, the quantity of spurious paper 
would be essentially reduced. 

It seems surprising to us, that there is not a combination on the part 
of our banks generally, for the adoption of measures to prevent this great 
increase of spurious bills which is now observable. One would infer that 
the important discoveries in science, and rapid improvements in the arts, 
would lead to some invention whereby counterfeiting could be obviated. A 
few thousand dollars appropriated to such an object would, perhaps, lead to 
some invention of paper, ink, or plates, that would render the counter- 
feiter’s labors abortive, and serve to protect the people from such inces- 
sant frauds as are now practised upon them in the shape of spurious 
bank-bills. 

We have before us several exquisite specimens of newly engraved 
bank-notes from the press of Messrs. Toppan, Carpenter, & Co., whose 
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advertisement will be found on our cover. These plates were executed 
for the new Bank of Commerce, at Boston, and for the John Hancock 
Bank, at Springfield, in this State. A contemporary remarks in reference 
to counterfeiting : — 


‘There never has been a time in the history of financial matters in which the 
issues of spurious currency have been so copious and universal. The highest appli- 
cation of ingenuity of which the mind is capable seems to haye been employed in 
securing the ways and means of throwing upon the community spurious issues in 
every branch of the department. Well executed engravings; changes from lower to 
higher figures in the denominations ; cutting notes to pieces, dividing them in such 
a way that four good bills make five shorter ones, but so deceptive that very few 
persons would detect the fraud.” 


The best security which the community and the banks can obtain 
against spurious notes, is the employment of the best engravers and 
printers for bank issues. We rarely find any attempt made to counter- 
feit the best executed notes. Counterfeiters generally imitate the work 
of second or third rate artists and printers, who are sometimes employed 
by bank officers in order to save.a few dollars in the expense. It is in 
consequence of this unwise economy that genuine impressions from bank- 
note plates, with false signatures, have been allowed to get into circula- 
tion. If banking institutions would invariably employ the best workmen, 
the trade of counterfeiting would nearly cease. 

The late law of Connecticut, requiring the presence of a bank director 
in all cases where bank-note printing is going on, amounts to nothing. 
As long as the engraved plates are left in the hands of irresponsible firms 
and second-rate workmen, whereby a few dollars may be saved in the 
printing bill, there will be no guarantee against the fraudulent issue of 
genuine impressions. 

The late fraud upon the Bank of the State of Missouri, at St. Louis, is 
one of many instances in which banks and individuals have been imposed 
on, by the deposit of spurious paper. We have known, too, some in- 
stances in which the counterfeit work was better done than the genuine. 

Some years since, the Bank of the United States took on deposit several 
thousand dollars of spurious bills on the Bank of the State of Georgia. 
These were delivered to the latter bank and received as genuine, and the 
mistake was not discovered till nineteen days afterwards. Upon a suit 
against the Bank of the United States before the Supreme Court, U.S., 
to recover back the amount paid by the Georgia bank, the court held that 
the latter could not recover, because it had “ received and adopted the 
notes as its own genuine issues, in the most absolute and unconditional 
manner. .... . The receipt by a bank of forged notes, purporting to 
be its own, must be deemed an adoption of them. .... . The bank is 
bound to know its own paper, and provide for its payment, and must be 
presumed to use all reasonable means, by private marks and otherwise, to 
secure itself against forgeries and impositions.” 

We have not learnt how much of the spurious paper was lately paid 
into the Bank of the State of Missouri, but from the fact that the fraud 
was not discovered for some days, and that portions of the same bills were 
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paid out at the counter, with assurances of their genuineness, our banking 
friends can see the obvious necessity for more precaution. Several old 
banking institutions have recently provided themselves with new plates, 
and are now withdrawing their old issues from circulation. 

It gives us pleasure to remind our readers of the premium or reward 
offered by Mr. James W. Gilbart, of London, for the best essay or com- 
munication upon improvements in bank fixtures, having in view, more 
especially, increased protection against forgery and burglary. Mr. Gilbart 
is an experienced banker, and Manager of the London and Westminster 
Bank. His numerous writings upon banking are familiar to many of our 
readers, and his Practical Treatise upon this subject is now partially (and 
will soon be fully) before all our subscribers. Mr. Gilbart proposes (see 
page 685, February No.) to pay a premium of one hundred pounds ster- 
ling to the author of the best essay upon this question, viz. 

In what way can any of the articles collected at the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 be rendered especially serviceable to the interests of Prac- 
tical Banking ? 

The interests of Practical Banking may be essentially and permanently 
promoted, and the community likewise benefited, by suggestions or in- 
ventions, or improvements in the manufacture of bank-notes ; the process 
of engraving plates to prevent forgery ; the manufacture of bank-note 
paper. ‘The next most important topic is the construction of bank locks 
that cannot be opened by false keys, nor blown up, nor prized open, by 
any process. If this idea can be accomplished, the inventor would richly 
deserve a bonus of fifty thousand dollars, instead of five hundred. 

There are numerous other subjects embraced in the inquiry suggested 
by Mr. Gilbart, all of which have a bearing upon practical banking, and 
in all which important improvements may be made. Among these we 
enumerate the following : — 


1. Ventilation of bank buildings and banking rooms. 

2. Construction, decoration, and economy of bank furniture, including counters, 
desks, &c. 

3. Manufacture of writing-paper, pens, ink, account-books, copying presses, scales, 
and other articles in daily use by bank officers. 

4. Improvements in engraving and printing, whereby economy in bank-notes, circu- 
lars, letters of credit, and other useful documents, may be secured, and forgery 
obviated. 

5. Inventions and improvements in the construction of cash-boxes, safes, &c., where- 
by economy of space, economy in cost, and security may be obtained. 

6. Construction of bank buildings, whereby economy in cost and in space, light, 
heat, &c., may be promoted. 


Together with any other branch of a banker’s business, which may be 
considered, by the committee, as fully and largely promoted by the 
essay. 

The field is a wide one, and is equally open to the machinist and man- 
ufacturer, the artist and the student, the political economist as well as 
the practical banker. We cannot but hope that the inquiry will be pro- 
ductive of much good, directly or indirectly. If nothing better shall be 
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the result, it will at least put many bankers on the inquiry as to the pro- 
Jession of banking, and induce many to think who have never thought 
before. Like the great Industrial Exhibition, in leading to similar under- 
akings in future years, the present suggestion of Mr. Gilbart may lead to 
more liberal and more combined efforts on the part of our own bankers. 


BANKING IN MISSOURI. 


Tue Bank of the State of Missouri is the only banking institution in existence in 
that State: one only being authorized by the Constitution. The parent bank is 
located at St. Louis, with branches at Palmyra, Springfield, Lexington, Jackson, and 
Fayette. The aggregate capital in July last was $1,208,751, one half of which is 
appropriated to the use of the five branches, leaving only about $ 600,000 for the city 
of St. Louis, with a population of not much less than one hundred thousand persons. 
Of this aggregate capital, $ 954,000 is held by the State, and $ 254,000 by individuals, 
This amount of capital is manifestly insufficient for the wants of so large a commer- 
cial city, and a movement is now made in the Legislature for remodelling the present 
bank, so as to increase the capital and place the control with a board of directors 
appointed by individual stockholders, instead of a board of State directors as at 
present. 

We now append the Report of the Committee on Banks and Corporations of the 
Senate of Missouri, to which Report a bill was attached having in view the sale of the 
State's interest in the present bank, and the establishment of another, with a capital 
of $ 5,000,000. 

Until recently, the legal rate of interest in Missouri has been ten per cent. per 
annum ; it is now six percent. The former rate had a tendency to draw capital to 
that State from the East, and to this source may be ascribed much of the growth and 
prosperity of its commercial capital, St. Louis. Although the penalty for the viola- 
tion of the usury laws is merely nominal (a forfeiture of the excess of interest, for the 
henefit of the school fund), yet it may be fairly presumed that this foreign capital will 
be withdrawn for employment at home, or at some higher market. 

The last Report of the Bank of the State of Missouri exhibited as follows: — 
Individual deposits, $989,000 ; circulation, $2,400,000; loans, $3,185,000; coin, 
$ 1,500,000. 

A bank, with the proposed capital of $5,000,000, and a fixed rate of interest not 
exceeding eight per cent., would accomplish more good for Missouri than five years’ 
ordinary legislation. 


Bank Rerort.—SENATE oF Missouri. 


Report of the Hon. Wayman Crow, Chairman of the Committee on Banks and Cor- 
porations, January 15, 1851. 


The Committee on Banks and Corporations, to whom was referred so 
much of the Governor’s message as relates to the Bank of the State of 
Missouri, have given to the subject that careful consideration which its 
importance demands, and have instructed me to report, 

That the committee fully concur with the Governor in the opinion that 
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banking corporations, controlled exclusively or chiefly by agents chosen 
by legislative bodies, are seldom, if ever, managed safely and judiciously. 
This result is readily accounted for on the grounds suggested in the 
message. 

To conduct such institutions judiciously and discreetly, requires ex- 
perience, capacity, honesty, and the highest degree of financial skill on 
the part of the directors. In the appointment of these officers, neither 
legislative bodies nor executive officers (where the appointing power is 
confided to them) have the opportunity of learning, with any certainty, 
the qualifications of those who are recommended for this responsible 
station. With all the vigilance they can exercise, it results from the 
very nature of the circumstances, that they are compelled to rely more 
upon casual information, derived oftener from interested parties, than 
upon any personal knowledge of the fitness and capacity of the persons 
chosen. 

In this way it often happens that incompetent persons are selected as 
directors, who are fitted neither by education, experience, nor natural 
capacity, for the discharge of the important duties connected with the 
management of the bank. But if it were otherwise, and if capable agents 
and officers were always selected, experience has demonstrated that 
banking corporations, under the management of capable directors, are not 
generally well conducted, unless the ceaseless vigilance of private interest 
overlooks and controls their affairs. Until human nature shall become 
less frail than it now is, it will require a constant sense of responsibility 
on the part of the agents, and continued watchfulness on the part of the 
principal, to insure fidelity in the discharge of such trusts. These guar- 
antees are, in a great degree, wanting, where the directors are appointed 
by a legislative body, or an executive officer. 

Experience, not only in our own, but in other States, has proved satis- 
factorily that these conclusions are well founded, and that banks are 
rarely, if ever, well and safely managed by such agents. 

The committee also concur with the Executive in the opinion, that, 
“ while the State continues to hold the stock invested, and to be responsi- 
ble for that of the University and Common School fund, and the dispro- 
portion of the stock held by private individuals continues as great as it is, 
it will be advisable to make no change in the management of the bank. 
So long as the State continues to own so large a majority of the stock as 
it now does, the management of the bank could not properly be confided 
to other agents than those appointed by the State.’ But the committee 
are clearly of the opinion, that good policy requires that the State should 
cease to be a stockholder in the bank at the earliest moment when that 
event can be accomplished without loss. It may be a matter of doubt 
whether, under any circumstances, it is a wise policy for a State to bor- 
row money for the purpose of investing it in a banking corporation. But 
our own experience has demonstrated, that, situated as our bank is, and 
managed as it has been, and is likely to be under the present organization, 
itis the duty of the State to withdraw its investment as soon as it can be 
done without loss, and without deranging the business of the country. 

The question then arises as to the best mode of accomplishing this re- 
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sult. The charter has six years to run, and the State has no power to 
abridge the term without the consent of private stockholders ; nor could 
it, without considerable delay, in any practicable mode, cause the affairs 
of the bank to be closed up so as to return to the State its investment. 
If it were considered that the State has now the power to wind up the 
bank at once, it is apparent that this could not be done without, to a con- 
siderable extent, deranging business and causing serious embarrassment to 
the trade of the State. These results are to be avoided, if possible, and 
your committee are of opinion that they may be entirely obviated by the 
plan which they propose to suggest. 

In considering this plan, it will be borne in mind that the ends to be 
accomplished are, first, to reimburse the State its investment without loss, 
and without infringing on the rights of the private stockholders ; and, 
secondly, to avoid any revulsion of trade or derangement of the business 
of the country by a sudden withdrawal of banking capital. 

In the opinion of this committee there is but one mode by which these 
results can be readily, safely, and certainly accomplished, and that 
mode is, — 

Ist. To extend the charter for a reasonable period, so as to invite in- 
vestments of private capital in its stock. 

2d. To authorize an additional subscription of private stock. 

3d. To confide to private stockholders the selection of a majority of 
the directors. 

4th. When the requisite amount of private stock shall have been sub- 
scribed, to render it imperative upon the bank, or the private stockholders, 
to purchase the stock of the State at not less than its par value. 

Sth. That when the proceeds of said sale shall be realized, they shall 
be deposited with the bank to the credit of the State, at an annual interest 
of six per cent., until otherwise ordered by the General Assembly. 

6th. To obviate any constitutional objection, that one half the entire 
capital be “ reserved” for the use of the State, and to be hereafter taken 
by the State, if it shall be deemed expedient by the General Assembly. 

7th. To require a bonus of a half per cent. per annum on the capital. 

8th. To prevent over-issues by the bank, by requiring all notes issued 
to be countersigned by the Auditor of the State. 

In reference to the proposed extension of the charter, the committee 
have to remark, that in their opinion it will be found impossible to obtain 
subscriptions of stock without this condition. The charter having only six 
years to run, capitalists will not invest in it without an extension. ‘This 
condition, therefore, lies at the foundation of the scheme, and without it, 
in the opinion of the committee, nothing could be accomplished. ‘The 
subscription of additional private stock is equally indispensable, for the 
reason, that, to enable the bank to purchase the stock held by the State, 
its capital must be increased; or, if not purchased by the bank in its 
corporate capacity, but by the private stockholders, they must be induced 
to purchase by having the privilege of employing an increased capital. 
The committee are aware that some persons may object to an increase of 
the banking capital of the State, on the ground that it has been the settled 
policy of Missouri to engage as little as possible in banking enterprises, 
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and, as far as practicable, to rely upon the precious metals for a circulat- 
ing medium. But the committee respectfully submit, that of necessity 
we must take things as we find them, and not as we would have them. 
In despite of all previous legislation, we find our circulation to consist, in 
a great measure, of the notes of foreign banks, and it is believed there is 
no practicable mode of keeping this circulation beyond our borders, while 
we are surrounded by States in which such institutions exist. 

Your committee believe that the best check upon this evil, if it be one, 
which we can desire, will be to supply the place of the circulation of 
foreign banks by that of our own, which is subject to our own laws, under 
the control and management of our own citizens, and whose affairs may 
be investigated from time to time, so that the people may be at all times 
kept advised of its condition. In accordance with these views, the com- 
mittee instruct me to report the accompanying bill, and recommend its 


passage, which is respectfully submitted. 
Wayman Crow, 


On behalf of the Committee. 


STATE FINANCES. 


New York. 


Extracts from the Annual Message of Governor Hunt to the Legislature of New 
York, December, 1850. 


Ar no former period in our history have the affairs of the State pre- 
sented a more encouraging aspect. ‘The year which has recently closed 
was peculiarly prosperous and auspicious, ‘The pestilence which visited 
our cities the previous year, and which continues its desolating ravages 
on some portions of the continent, disappeared beyond our borders, and 
was followed by a season of unexampled public health. The earth yielded 
an unusual abundance to remunerate the toil of its cultivators, and in- 
dustry in other forms, including many branches of trade and manufac- 
tures, found active and profitable employment. With our rapid progress 
in wealth and population, it is gratifying to observe the constant advance- 
ment of our people in moral and intellectual improvement. The wider 
dissemination of knowledge among the masses, the influence shed abroad 
by our seminaries of learning, the constant increase of religious and be- 
nevolent institutions for the alleviation of human sorrows, the peaceful 
conquests of invention and the arts, all tend to elevate the condition of 
society and to strengthen the foundations of popular government. These 
genial influences, combining to augment the happiness and exalt the 
character of the State, have been cherished by the liberal spirit of past 
legislation ; and I cannot too earnestly commend the enlightened action 
of your predecessors, in this regard, and especially in seconding the 
efforts of humane individuals to improve the moral and physical condition 
of the unfortunate and the humble, as an example worthy of your emu- 
MOR. wwe 
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It affords me much satisfaction to congratulate you on the sound and 
healthful condition of our State finances. It became my duty before re- 
tiring from the office of Comptroller, to prepare an annual report exhibit- 
ing the condition of the Treasury, and of the several funds, at the close of 
the last fiscal year, to which, with the suggestions therein contained, | 
would respectfully invite your attention. 

It appears that after meeting all the appropriations payable during the 
last fiscal year, from the ordinary revenues, there remained a balance in 
the General Fund at the close of the year of $ 54,521.28. 

It is estimated that the receipts of the current year, from ordinary 
sources, will be sufficient to defray all the usual expenses of the State, and 
that the resources of the General Fund, as now established, will be found 
sufficient at all times for the support of the government without an in- 
crease of debt or taxation. There is an evident necessity, however, for 
economy in the expenditures ; and | trust you will feel the importance of 
keeping the appropriations within the reliable means of the Treasury. 
In addition to the ordinary current revenues, the Comptroller’s report ex- 
hibits certain balances due to the General Fund from arrears of taxes and 
other sources, from which it is believed the Treasury will realize over 
$ 350,000 within the ensuing two years. It is with special reference to 
this resource that I deem it expedient in the present communication to 
recommend some appropriations for new institutions and improvements, 
which are conceived to be essential to the public welfare. 

The aggregate amount of the State debt, on the 30th day of September 
last, was as follows : — 


Canal debt, . : . ‘ ; ‘ $ 16,171,109.16 
General Fund debt, . ‘ r “ , 6,359 693.32 


A total of $22,530,802.48, exclusive of the stock loaned by the State to 
certain railroad corporations. It will appear from the report of the Com- 
missioners of the Canal Fund, that the operations of the Sinking Fund are 
steadily reducing the Canal debt. The application of the Canal revenues 
in the manner prescribed by the State Constitution, will discharge the 
entire State debt now existing in the year 1868. 

Our canals continue to yield a rich return. The amount received for 
canal tolls, including interest, rents, &c., during the last fiscal year, was 
$ 3,486,172.30, being a small increase upon the receipts of the preceding 
year. After paying all the expenses of superintendence, collection, 
and repairs, and $ 1,850,000 to the Sinking Fund and the General 
Fund, a surplus remained from the revenues of the last fiscal year of 
$ 800,206.49, applicable to the completion of the Black River and Gene- 
see Valley Canals, and the enlargement of the Erie Canal. 


Currency. 


Our circulating medium is believed to be in a sound condition. The 
report from the Bank Department exhibits a large increase of banking 
capital under the general law, during the last year. The gradual re- 
duction of our State debt makes it necessary that some other form of 
security should be accepted as a basis for circulation. 1 would respect- 
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fully recommend the admission, under proper restrictions, of the stocks 
created by the incorporated cities of this State. In this connection I must 
invite your attention to the provision of the Constitution making it the 
duty of the Legislature to restrict the powers of cities in respect to tax- 
ation, assessment, borrowing money, contracting debts, and loaning their 
credit. ‘The performance of this duty ought not to be longer deferred. 

The growing importance of the Bank Department, the vast extent of 
its operations, and the peculiar responsibility attending them, render it 
important, in my judgment, that'this department should be detached from 
the office of the Comptroller, already overburdened with duties, and 
erected into a distinct office, to be placed under the charge and direction 
of a competent commissioner. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN NEW YORK. 
From the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the State, January, 1851. 


Aw intelligent citizen, who has given much attention to the subject, 
estimates that the amount paid by the people of this State to foreign cor- 
porations, in premiums for insurance on lives, within the present year, 
will exceed $500,000. When it is considered that the policies are a 
continuing contract, on which further payments are to be made every 
year during the life of the party insured, at the same time estimating the 
rapid increase in this branch of insurance, the Legislature can hardly fail 
to perceive the importance of adopting such safeguards as will afford to 
our citizens the security they seek, and for which they pay such ample 
equivalents. In making these suggestions, the Comptroller would not be 
understood as questioning the integrity of the corporations in other States 
which have established agencies here. ‘That many of them are in the 
hands of honest and responsible managers, and are administered with the 
most upright intentions, he is well assured ; but to assume that no excep- 
tions will occur, would be to disregard all past experience. In some of 
the States, charters have been granted with great facility ; the nature of 
the capital and investments is far below the standard required from simi- 
lar corporations in our own State ; and we must not forget that, with the 
best intentions, there is a strong temptation to divide, or appropriate, 
premiums received on subsisting policies, as profits actually earned. In 
case of default or controversy, whether, arising from an improper diver- 
sion of the funds, or from unavoidable misfortunes, our own laws are 
inoperative, and it is not difficult to foresee cases in which the remedy of 
widows and orphans against a remote corporation, beyond our jurisdiction, 
would be difficult and expensive, if not wholly unavailing. It seems just 
and politic, therefore, that companies abroad, desiring to exercise the privi- 
lege of life insurance in this State, should be required to furnish such 
pledges and comply with such regulations as will insure the prompt per- 
formance of the obligations they may assume. 
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BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


The following list embraces all the Chartered Banks in the State of New York ; 
showing the date of incorporation, the date of expiration of charter; the amount of 
capital ; and the amount of circulation in December, 1850. (The fractional hundreds 
of circulation omitted.) Carefully compiled, for the Bankers’ Magazine, from the An- 
nual Report of the Comptroller of the State of New York, December, 1850. 


y Date o hari ‘apital irculati 

Name of Bank. nave, will aoe. eutherined. ps 15, 1800, 
Bank of Newburgh, . a % ‘ 1829, Apel. 1851, Jan. 1. $ 140,000 $ 160,000 
New York State Bank, . P * “ bea 369,600 247,000 
Bank of Genesee, v x P - e ba es 1862, * 100,000 150,000 
City Bank, New York, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1831, Jan. « July 1. 720,000 367,000 
Bank of America, New York, . ° 1831, Feb. 1853, Jan. 1. 2,001 ,200 963,000 
Bank ofGeneva, . ° ° 1829, April. S 422,000 320,000 
Bank of New York, . ° . ‘ 1831, Jan. 1,000,000 749,000 
Bank of Troy, ° 1829, April. 440,000 299,000 
Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, New ¥y ork, 1830, “ 500,000 350,000 
Catskill Bank, . ° ° ° - 1829, 125,000 174,000 
Farmers’ Bank of Troy, P 5 278,000 225,000 
Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank, Troy, ‘ 442,000 300,000 
Mohawk Bank, . ° 165,000 136,000 
Union Bank, New York, ‘ ‘ ° - 1831, Feb. 1,000,000 790,000 
Jefferson County Bank,. . 1829, April. 854, 200,000 200,000 
Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank, Albany, o a 300,000 240,000 
Onondaga County Bank, . ‘ 1830, “ 150,000 175,000 
Otsego County Bank, . ° . . ” a 100,000 150,000 
Phenix Bank, New York, . P . 1831, Feb. 1,200,000 730,000 
Bank of Albany, . ‘ P r ° 1829, April. BE 240,000 200,000 
Broome County Bank, . P r — a. * 100,000 150,000 
Central Bank, ‘ . Fe 1829, “ 120,000 160,000 
Mechanics’ Bank, New York, ‘ 1831, Feb. 1,440,000 747,000 
Tradesmen’s Bank, New Yok, ° ° 1831, Jan. 400,000 300,000 
Greenwich Bank, NewYork, . . . 1830, April. * June. 204,000 203,000 
Hudson River Bank, . . ° ** March, ” 150,000 174,000 
Livingston County Bank, . P ° é «April. July. 100,000 150,000 
Bank of Lansingburgh, . . . : 1832, Feb. cs 120,000 160,000 
Bank of Chenango, . . - 1829, April. 1856, Jan. 1. 120,000 160,000 
Ontario Bank, . . : . 2 . = sig 200,000 200,000 
Ontario Branch Bank, . 95 - 300,000 219,000 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, New York, 1830, “ — * 200,000 
Merchants’ Bank, New York, ‘ ‘ 1831, Feb. " . 1,490,000 
Montgomery County Bank, . - 1831, March. 100,000 
National Bank, New York, . P 1829, April. 750,000 
Saratoga County Bank, . ‘ P . 1830, March, 100,000 
Madison County Bank, F ‘ . 1831, March. 100,000 
Bank of Poughkeepsie, . ° 1830, April. - 100,000 
Ogdensburg Bank, ° ° ‘ 1829, “ 1859, 100,000 
Yates County Bank, . ‘ ae 1831, “ - 100,000 
Bank of Whitehall, ° ° Fe 1829, “ “June. 100,000 
Brooklyn Bank, ° ° ° - 1832, Feb. 1860, Jan. 1. 150,000 
Chautauque County Bank, . . 1831, April. e - 100,000 
Tanners’ Bank, Catskill, . P ‘© March. " # 100,000 
Ulster County Bank, . ‘ ; - - 1861, June 1. 100,000 
Steuben County Bank, z é -. ae 1862, Jan. 1. 150,000 
Schenectady Bank, P ° “April. = ” 150,000 
Essex County Bank, . > ° ° - 100,000 
Bank of Rome, . ° P . 100,000 





Banks of New York. 


Date of 
Charter. 


— April. 


“ 


Name of Bank. Charter 


“ “c 


Bank of Orange County, . ° 
Bank of Salina, ps 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, 
Westchester County Bank, 

Troy City Bank, ° Pe 
Seventh Ward Bank, New York, . 
Seneca County Bank, $ 

Lewis County Bank, . 

Herkimer County Bank, . 

Chemung Canal Bank, 

Cayuga County Bank, . 
Albany City Bank, ee 

Bank of Orleans, Albion, . 

Farmers and Manufacturers’, Poughkeepsie, 
Highland Bank, Newburgh, . ° . 
Sacket’s Harbour Bank, . ‘ ° 
Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn, . 

Bank of Owego, ° ‘ 

Bank of State of New York, ° 

Kingston Bank, 3 

Oneida Bank, : 

Rochester City Bank, ° 

Tompkins County Bank, ° . 
Manhattan Company, New York, ‘Se 
New York Dry Dock Company, 


“ “ 


1833, March. 
“April. 


“ 


« June 


“ 


March. 
April. 
March. 
April. 
March, 
1834, April. 
“ce “ 


“ 


March. 
1799, April. 
1825, “ 


Totals, . e ‘ . . . ° ° 
The above banks are entitled 1 toa diitible of 


Actual circulation less than authorized by late, . 


will expire. 
1862, Jan. 1. 


1863, Jan. 1. 


Unlimited. 
Unlimited. 


Capital 
ondharteal. 
$ 105,660 
150,000 

1. 600,000 
200,000 
300,000 


200,000 
2,000,000 
200,000 
400,000 
400,000 
250,000 
2,050,000 
200,000 


$ 27,664,360 
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Circulation, 
Dec. 15, 1850. 
$ 150,000 
174,000 
449,000 
200,000 
250,000 
350,000 
200,009 
150,000 
200,000 
197,000 


136,000 


$ 20,669,000 
$22,161,000 


$ 1,492,000 


Recapitulation of the New York Chartered Banks.—The number that 
expire each year ; their Capital, Circulation authorized, and their 


actual Circulation, December 15, 1850. 


Aggregate 
Capital, 
$ 509,600 

100,000 
720,000 
6,373,200 
1,950,000 
2,300,000 
354,000 
220,000 
620,000 
2,640,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
350,000 
100,000 
755,660 
600,000 
1,972,400 
1,200,000 
200,000 
3,950,000 
2,250,000 


27,664,860 


Expiration of Charters. No. of Banks. 


1851, January 1, 
1852, 3, 
“ July 1, 
1853, January 1, 
ma “ 4, 
a 


“ 


June, 
July, F 
1856, January 1, 
mm * 4&, 
mm * 2 
1859, :. 
“ June, . 
1860, January 1, 
1861, June 1, 
1862, January 1, 
“ Jue, . 
1863, sementy 1, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
Unlimited, . 


Total, 


“ 


“ec 


Blows Roe aewomnnannwnnaaseew 


Circulation 
authorized. 
$410,000 
150,000 
500,000 
4,645,000 
1,575,000 
1,610,000 
378,970 
310,000 
610,000 
2,000,000 
300,000 
300,000 
150,000 
475,000 
150,000 
975,000 
450,000 
1,797,400 
1,000,000 
200,000 
2,775,000 
1,400,000 


$ 22,161,370 


Actual, 
Circulation. 


$ 407,549 


199,995 
2,361,098 
1,204,746 


$ 20,669,178 





New Feature in Banking. 


NEW FEATURE IN BANKING. 


Tue Royal British Bank of London has announced to its customers its 
intention to issue, in cases where desired, promissory notes payable to 
their order, for any portion, or for the full amount, of the balances that 
may stand against their names, either in the shape of cash credits or 
drawing accounts. Thus, a person having £500 at the bank, bearing 
interest, and wishing to give security to some other person to that extent, 
might obtain at the bank promissory notes * to his own order, with which 
his account would be debited, and which he could then hand, unindorsed, 
to the person in question, to hold as a guarantee for any transaction be- 
tween them, while the interest allowed by the bank would still accrue to 
the depositor. Other conveniences contemplated by the issue of these 
notes are, that they would answer for the purpose of remittance, in the 
same way as bank post-bills; and that they would also, under proper 
circumstances, be received by strangers, who would refuse a check, 
in the uncertainty of its being honored. The simple effect of the plan 
will be, that it will enable the depositors of the bank to carry negotiable 
evidences of those deposits at all times in their pockets, without losing 
the interest that is allowed upon them ; and it is therefore an apparently 
unobjectionable experiment, although a novel one, to increase the advan- 
tages to trade which are constantly arising from the legitimate extension 
of banking facilities. — London Times, Oct. 4. 


The bank circular is subjoined : — 
Royal British Bank, October 1, 1850. 


Sir, — With the view of affording depositors with the Royal British Bank the 
means of making their deposits therein available and useful to them at all times and 
in all places, either for the purpose of immediate payment or of guarantee for the 
performance of future obligations, the Court of Directors have resolved to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of their charter, by which, pursuant to the statute, they are 
empowered to make and issue promissory notes on behalf of the Corporation. ‘They 
intend these notes for the use of such depositors as may prefer the same to the ordi- 
nary pass-books, or of any other persons who may desire to purchase such bills for 
remittances or other objects in business. ‘Tlie notes will, at the option of the de- 
positor or purchaser, be for any sum in pounds not under five, and payable at any 
date not exceeding six months to the party receiving the same, or his nominee, and 
to the order of the nominee. They will be transferable by indorsation, and, of 
course, negotiable ; and the Corporation may, under the statute, “ be sued thereon 
as fully as in the case of any contract made and entered into under their common 
seal.” They will be on interest, or the same will, at the option of the depositor or 
purchaser, be paid in advance at the date of issuing. The rates, for the present, and 
until further notice, will be, from all periods from two to four months, 1 per cent. ; 
from four to six months, 2 per cent. ; and for six months, 3 per cent. per annum ; and 
on all notes of six months, and for sums of £100 and upwards, the stamp duty will 


be paid by the bank. 
Hueu Inxes Cameron, anager 





ss * This it is, in fact, nothing more then i issuing Certificate of Deposit, payable to order, 
and bearing interest until redeemed. — Ep. 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS OF THE PAST 
HALF-CENTURY. 


From the New York Evening Post. 


Amonc the most remarkable contributions that science has lately made 
to the arts are gun-cotton, an explosive material, much cheaper, and 
quite as effective for many purposes, as gunpowder; sulphuric ether and 
chloroform, those compounds which have the singular property of sus- 
pending the sensibility of the nerves to pain; the various photographic 
processes, made known by Daguerre, Niepce, Talbot, and others, where- 
in the sun becomes the painter of pictures, and the thousandfold objects 
of nature are delicately preserved on imperishable tablets; and again, 
the innumerable methods of gilding the coarser metals with those which 
are more rare and valuable, which are imparting so much elegance and 
grace to many kinds of useful art. 

It would be quite impossible to refer, even in the briefest manner, to 
the improvements that have been made, during the last half-century, in 
all departments of human industry. The machines for economizing 
time and expense, and for facilitating the different processes in agricul- 
ture and manufacture, are numberless. Patents issued from the office at 
Washington alone amount, since A. D. 1800, to over fifteen thousand, — 
the greater part of which, it is supposed, have gone into successful oper- 
ation, and in one way or another abridged the labor of human hands. 
Every year increases, by an accelerating ratio, the number of these con- 
trivances and inventions. In fact, mere mechanical implements promise 
to dispense altogether with the fatiguing and wearing kinds of human 
agency. The consequences of this to society are incalculable, not only 
in the way of cheapening products, but in relieving laborers from oppres- 
sive and degrading toils. 

In spinning cotton, Bains informs us that one man can now produce as 
much yarn as twenty-five thousand three hundred men could have done 
under the old systems. ‘This machine-spun yarn,” says Dr. Ure, 
“ possesses a more uniform twist, and is, in every respect, superior to 
hand-spun yarn.” As in spinning, so in weaving. One water-wheel, or 
engine, will set one thousand looms at work. One of these looms will 
make about as much cloth as four looms worked by the hand; one 
female superintends several looms, merely to supply full bobbins, and 
mend threads that happen to break in the process of weaving. 

“ Nails,” says Dr. Ure, “are now manufactured with little or no aid 
from the human hand.” ‘The making of nails,” he continues, “ is no 
longer a handicraft operation.” 

Not long ago, breadstuffs were ground in a hand-mill. Two men 
might be able, with great labor, to dry and grind a bushel of grain in a 
day. Now one water-mill will turn out one thousand bushels in twenty-four 
hours. In book-binding, a machine has been recently invented by an 
Englishman, named Hancock, which dispenses entirely with the opera- 
tion of stitching, sewing, sawing-in and hammering the back, or the use 
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of paste and glue. Calico-printing was long a tedious handicraft opera- 
tion. It is now performed by cylindrical machines revolving with the 
rapidity of light. In manufacturing steam-boilers, much of the labor is 
now performed by machinery. Thus we see the iron monster, like other 
monsters, has the faculty of reproducing itself. 

* Machinery,” says Dr. Ure, “ is ready to accomplish every thing in 
the manufacture of hats.” In rope-making, the machine has taken 
almost entire possession. The recent improvements enable four or five 
men to do the work of ten times that number of regular hands. 

A machine for making brick is now at work in Washington. It can 
mould thirty thousand bricks by the power of a single horse. These are 
turned out perfectly dry,— ready for burning. At several points on the 
Hudson, machines are in operation for the purpose of preparing clay for 
bricks, — a laborious process, that used to give employment to great 
numbers of laborers. Even bakers are not safe, for a powerful knead- 
ing machine is coming into extensive use in England. 

Two thirds of carpenter-work and ship-building are now performed by 
machinery. The letter-press printer belongs, almost, to a past order of 
things, and machinery is even trying its hand at type-setting. In curry- 
ing leather, they use a machine which actually makes one hide into two. 
Heavy cloth garments of an elegant style are now made in England 
by the hatting process, thereby dispensing with the thimble and shears. 
Steam-coaches now navigate the streets of London, to the great dismay 
of cabmen, —the very scavengers are jostled out of the way by the 
same power, —- and while the Yankee Paddy moves the hill with all the 
ease of a Titan, the same power is hard at work in another quarter cut- 
ting out the precise machinery of Yankee clocks. It is reported, also, 
that one can be taught to draw in admirable perspective, by a simple 
machine ; and that even the cunning of the sculptor is no longer secure 
from mechanical invasion. 

These results are threatening enough to the temporary welfare of the 
artisan and the laborer, but it has been proved that in the end they are a 
vast benefit, not merely to society itself, but to those who, in the outset, 
are molested and almost destroyed by their success. By cheapening prod- 
ucts, and creating demands for industry in new directions, they aid the 
progress of society and extend the means of human well-being. 

But the grandest triumphs of inventive genius, during the last half- 
century, have been achieved within the province of Commerce. ‘The 
plank road, the canal, the steamboat, and the railroad, are all the prod- 
ucts of the last few years. At the close of the European wars of the 
last century, with the exception of a few military roads inherited from 
the Romans, and the roads of the same class constructed by Napoleon, 
the means of communication between distant parts was almost confined 
to inland seas and the larger rivers. It is for this reason that the mari- 
time cities and provinces attained such disproportionate wealth. The 
want of modes of transit imposed insuperable obstacles to internal com- 
merce ; such roads as they had were impracticable, and the constant re- 
currence of desolating wars diverted the minds of both princes and the 
people from this most important element of civilization. 
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Arthur Young, who travelled in Lancashire (England) in 1770, has 
incidentally given an account of the state of the roads at that time, and 
his description will answer for all the roads both of England and the 
Continent. Our own country was scarcely born, and of course had no 
roads. Young says,—‘“[ know not, in the whole range of language, 
terms sufficiently expressive to describe this infernal road. Let me most 
seriously caution all travellers who may accidentally propose to travel 
this terrible country, to avoid it as they would the Devil, for a thousand to | 
one they will break their necks or their limbs by overthrows or breaking 
down. They will meet with ruts, which I actually measured four feet 
deep, and floating with mud only from a wet summer. What, therefore, 
must it be after a winter. I passed three carts broken down within three 
miles of execrable memory.” 

The time consumed by common carriers over such routes is, now-a- 
days, incredible. The postman from Selkirk to Edinburgh, a distance of 
less than forty miles, was always a fortnight in going and returning. 
For years, after the beginning of the present century, the mail time be- 
tween this city and Albany was eight days. Emigrants to the Genesee 
Valley, only twenty years ago, were sometimes twenty days in reaching 
their new purchases. There isa book still extant, written by a lady, 
within the memory of middle-aged persons, to describe a perilous jour- 
ney she made from Boston to New York. Similar instances might be 
adduced without end. 

Even as late as 1835, there were only seven coaches that ran daily 
from the capital of England to that of Scotland, and until several years 
within the present century, the internal transport of nearly all the trade 
of Great Britain was performed by wagons, at the slowest rate, and at 
an enormous expense. The charge for carriage averaged about fifteen 
pence, or thirty cents, a ton, per mile. Of course, ail bulky articles 
were excluded from exchange. These articles are now carried over the 
same ground, the same distance, at the rate of a penny, or two cents per 
ton. The speed of the wagons, then, did not exceed twenty-four miles 
a day ; steam-cars now run thirty miles the hour. 

Canals were known to the ancients, and have been used in a small 
way by all civilized nations, but especially in Holland, for many years. 
But the world did not fully awake to their importance, until it was 
aroused by the vehement enthusiasm with which the State of New York, 
in 1817, entered upon the project of the Erie Canal. Since then, thou- 
sands upon thousands of miles of canal have been made by England, 
France, Russia, Sweden, and Belgium, as well as by our own country. 

The invention of steamboats for river navigation, and of locomotives 
for railroads, has superseded canals, and invested them with an air of 
antiquity. It was only in 1807, that Fulton put his first vessel on the 
Hudson, and now our rivers, our lakes, our vast inland seas, and the 
ocean itself, are covered with steamers, while the entire surface of Eu- 
rope and North America is reticulated with net-works of iron, in which 
iron-ribbed and flame-breathing monsters whirl enormous loads of freight 
and multitudes of passengers, with the rapidity of the bird’s flight! ‘The 
capital invested in finished railways alone was estimated, in 1849, at 
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£ 368,567,000, while the railways in progress required £ 146,750,000 
more! Add to this the nineteen hundred steamboats in America, the 
one thousand in England, and the several thousands of other nations, and 
we shall get some idea of the incalculable, yet silent revolutions which 
have sprung from a simple series of inventions, which almost any child 
can comprehend ! 

Yet more astonishing than the railway is the magnetic telegraph, 
whose exploits are literally miraculous, annihilating space and anticipat- 
ing time. The extremities of the globe are brought into immediate con- 
tact; the merchant, the friend, and the lover converse with whom they 
wish, though thousands of miles away, as if they occupied the same 
parlour; and the speech uttered in Washington to-day may be read at St. 
Louis an hour before it was delivered. Could the wires be extended 
around the globe, we should be able to hear the news one day before it 
occurred. Surely, in view of such results, the gas discoveries of Mr. 
Paine, or the aerial machines of Mr. Wise, seem not only possible con- 
tingencies, but unavoidable necessities ! 


THE ORIGIN OF USURY. 


By Proressor A. pE Morean, or University CoLtiece, Lonpon. 


From an elaborate article, entitled ‘On some Points in the History of Arithme- 
tic,” in the British Almanac and Year-Book, published by the London “ Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 


THE question about the introduction of the word interest into arith- 
metic, seems to differ from the former, in never having had any atten- 
tion paid to it. The word is used in several senses: but which is the 
original and which are the derived ones, has never been asked, so far 
as we know, by the arithmetician or the canon lawyer; though the 
first ought to have asked it, and the second could have answered it. 

Usury, or the receiving of money as a compensation for money lent 
or payment deferred, is supposed to have been unequivocally condemned 
by the Mosaic law ; as in Exodus xxii. 25, “If thou lend money to any 
of my people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not be to him as an usurer, 
neither shalt thou lay upon him usury”; and in Leviticus xxv. 35, “ If 
thy brother be waxen poor then thou shalt relieve him ; take thou 
no usury of him or increase ; thou shalt not give him thy money upon 
usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase”; and in Deuteronomy 
xxiii. 19, “ Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother; usury of 
money, usury of victuals; .....unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon 
usury.” Ina state of things under which money could not usually be 
employed productively, but in which every man lived on his own land, a 
borrower would always be a distressed man, and the above precepts 
seem to contemplate that he would be as likely to ask for food as for 
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money. In such a case, usury would be a barbarity ;* and it is to be 
remembered that the rates of usury prevailing in ancient times were very 
high. Aristotle grounds his declaration against usury upon this asserted 
unproductive character of money, from which, he says, it is against 
nature to take interest. Accordingly, the distinction between money lent 
for relief of distress, and money advanced that the borrower might im- 

rove it, was not contemplated either in ancient times or in the laws of 
the Middle Ages; all usury was strictly forbidden, and the name of it be- 
came odious. So far was this carried, that Alexander de Nevo, doctor 
of law, in his treatise ‘“* Contra Judeos Fenerantes,” printed in 1478, de- 
clares that he would not permit even a Jew to lend at usury, though it 
were to save a Christian from starving. The distinction between money 
lent to relieve distress, and money lent to be profitably employed, was 
condemned by the Catholic writers, and supported by the Protestants. 
Molinzeus maintained the difference, and Alsted. (See Scaccia de Com- 
merciis, 1648, p. 69; and Alsted, Encycl., Vol. Ill. p. 124.) According- 
ly, the earlier books of arithmetic have little or nothing to say upon in- 
terest, particularly when written by clergymen. Neither Tonstall nor 
Clavius (a. B. 1522, 13; 1583, 104) make any reference to it. That it 
is hardly mentioned by Recorde and other writers of the time of the Ref- 
ormation depends upon another circumstance, the very great simplicity of 
the rate of interest in use, usually ten per cent. One instance would be 
enough for illustration of taking the tenth part of a sum of money ; par- 
ticularly as fractions of years were seldom or never considered. It is 
more to the purpose that even treatises on book-keeping do not recognize 
it. In Mellis (a. B. 1588, 27) one account in the leger is created by a 
sum lent in ready money, which sum is repaid without interest. 

In almost all the books of the sixteenth century there appears a class 
of questions which seem to indicate a method employed among mer- 
chants of evading direct usury. A man lends to his friend £ 145 for six- 
teen months ; when the latter is asked to return the favor he can only 
command £94 ; how long ought he to lend this last sum in requital of 
his own obligation ? 

The word interest was known to the law, in the sense of usury, before 
it was to be found in arithmetical books. In the statute 37 Hen. VIII. 
c. 9, it is forbidden to take more than ten per cent. for forbearance 
of payment “‘ by way or mean of any corrupt bargain, lone, eschange, 
chevisance, shift, interest of any wares.” But the act is not to extend 
to “other than in cases of usury, interest, corrupt bargains.” This 
act was repealed by 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 20, which forbids all “ usury 
or increase.” It was revived? by 13 Eliz. c. 9, which recites that usury 


* It has been contended that these laws are a part of the political, and not of the moral, 
system of the Pentateuch. Against this it may be proposed for consideration, that the case 
contemplated is something like that of lending at twenty or thirty per cent. to a man who 
must spend the loan in buying food to remove casual distress, and whose ordinary means 
are not great enough to reduce the accumulations of such a rate. Nor does the permission 
to lend at usury to a stranger of necessity make the precept political ; it may be that the 
stranger was contemplated as being a merchant, an improver of money. i 

t It seems to have been revived that it might be put to death in another form by addi- 
tional provisions ; but this we have nothing to do with. None of the statutes authorize 


60 * 
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had increased by way of sale of wares and shifis of interest. This last 
phrase occurs twice, once misprinted ‘ ships of interest,” in the stat- 
tutes at large ; and afterwards the word shift is used where we might 
expect the word interest. Whether this shift of interest mean any thing 
which can now be explained, we must leave to legal antiquaries ; it is 
enough for our purpose that we show the word inéerest, in connection 
with usury, to be older in law than in arithmetic. This is confirmed by 
R. Witt, before cited, in whose title-page the word does not occur, and 
in whose preface nothing but “‘ allowance for forbearance.” But in his 
first page he speaks of “1. per 10. per terme, gain, and gain upon 
gaine. ..... Or(as commonly men speak) 10. per 100. per ann, 
interest, and upon interest.” Having thus introduced his reader to the 
word, he uses it freely. Forbearance still was the legal word, even 
beyond the time of James the First. 

But we must not merely look to England, since the word was estab- 
lished in France as early as here, and afterwards in Italy and Germany. 
Interest, interess, quod interest, interesse,* was known to the Roman, 
and thence to the modern civil and canon law, in the older sense which 
it still retains, as that of a something belonging to. And this use, even in 
English law, is far older than the meaning above discussed. But this 
original use of the word is not immediately explicable in its application 
to interest of money as distinguished from principal; for the creditor's 
interest, in the genuine sense, equally includes the usury and the re- 
turnable principal. If the word had been derived from the creation of 
a perpetual annuity, such as our national debt, in which the original 
creditor looked upon repayment as a distant contingency, and as rather a 
redemption of the annuity than a return of the principal, then the genu- 
ine meaning of the word interest could more appropriately have been 
applied to the annuity. But how comes a word which included both the 
loan and the profit of it to stand for the latter only ? 

When the word usury was found too offensive as well as dangerous, it 
was natural that more gentle terms should be substituted for it. As the 
word was said in Hebrew to mean that which bites, some writers dis- 
tinguished unlawful usury by the phrase biting usury ; one of the statutes 


usury, except as implied in forbidding more than a given rate under penalties. It was con- 
sidered as against the law of God throughout the seventeenth century ; but the necessities of 
commerce prevailed over all profession. Gerard Malynes, in his Lex Mercatoria (first pub- 
lished about 1622), says, “‘ We have usury like a wolf by the ears, dangerous to be kept, 
and more dangerous to abandon the same.” 

* This word is declined as a substantive in a charter cited by Ducange in verb. — carta 

am fecit de interessis Episcopi. Shakspeare uses the word interest often. But in the 
Tenschens of Venice, it is worthy of note that the Jew, who lives by it, calls it usunce, while 
Antonio, who despises it, calls it interest : — 


“ He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 


And he rails 
Even there where merchants most do congregate 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interest.” 


It would seem, then, as if the word was one in common, as well as legal, use, before it 
became arithmetical. 
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distinguishes illegal usury by the word corrupt. At first, in law, interest 
and usury seem to have been words of much the same color; after- 
wards, legal usury only was interest. The Protestant writers generally 
did not care to make the distinction at first, and there is not much allu- 
sion to it. But sometimes there is such a thing, as in the following ex- 
tract from the poetical opening to Webster’s Tables (a. Bs. —, 40), prob- 
ably published in 1605 : — 

And though in Interest thus thou deal’st, thou not approu’st at all 

Of vsurie, which may (for thee) beneath iust censure fall. 

Thou not conclud’st such contracts made are lawful] yea or no, 

But truly to performe the same (by parties both) dost shew. 

In, onely this, thou art a guide, but else, as is most fit, 

Thou to the guidance leauest all of grace and holy writ. 
In England, we had usage, increase, forbearance. In Italy, even in the 
fifieenth century, Pacioli (a. B. 1494, 2) found the words merito and 
meri/are (desert or earning) established. The same word was used by 
Ghaligai in 1521 (a. B. —, 102), but his chapter on the subject has no 
head-word at the tops of the pages, as is the general rule of his book : 
probably he thought there was no occasion to advertise what he was do- 
ing. Sfortunati (a. B. —, 16) heads his chapter boldly delle usure, which 
he says people call meriti, as if it were a virtue. He then proceeds to 
give his rules by way of warning against these meriti or dannamenti dell’ 
anima, and having thus discharged his conscience, he is only the arith- 
metician thenceforward. By the time of Tartaglia (a.B. 1556, 21) usu- 
try had been referred to compound interest, and all were not prepared to 
admit so much (Lib. XI. p. 190). 

It appears with tolerable clearness, on inquiry into the immediate deri- 
vation of interest, that the term was skilfully borrowed from one of the 
permissions of the canon law. Long before inlerest was used in the 
modern sense, Matthew Paris (cited by Ducange) adverted in one sen- 
tence to usury, penalty, and interesse — usuras, penas, et inleresse — as 
all connected together. The connection is thus traced. The principal * 
circumstances under which receipt of money in return for a loan was 
not usury were as follows : — First, where the money so paid was pena, 
a fine stipulated for in the event of the debt not being paid at a fixed 
time : but evasion was guarded against by making it essential that neither 
lender nor borrower should have reason to think it unlikely that the 
money would then be paid. Secondly, where the money so paid was 
either interesse damni emergentis or interesse lucri cessantis, that is, 
compensation to the lender for some loss accruing, or gain ceasing, to 
him, in consequence of the loan. Thus, if a person by lending his 
money was unable to pay a tax, and incurred a penalty, the borrower 
might pay the penalty, or damnum emergens, without imputation of usury 
upon the lender. In order to secure this result, it was necessary that the 
loss or cessation of gain should have become certain before the contract 


* There is one which we omit, as irrelevant, but mention in a note as curious. Will it 
be credited that not a few theologians, while declaring against usury because it was for- 
bidden by the Mosaic law in the terms above quoted, maintain that the risk of loss from the 
poverty of the debtor removes money paid on that account from under the definition of 
usury ? 
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or understanding about the inferesse was made. One case, however, of 
the lucrum cessans was in itself enough to legalize the whole practice of 
interest. If a man could and would have bought annual rents* or re- 
turns of any kind, which, however, he did not buy, or of which he de- 
ferred the buying, that he might make a loan, the borrower might pay 
him those rents without usury. That is to say, any thing which a man 
could and would have made of his money in another quarter he might 
without usury take of his borrower. Hence the origin of our word 
interest, as the interesse lucri cessantis. The obvious difficulty of pro- 
hibiting usury under so easy a mode of evading it did not escape notice : 
it was said that a professed money-lender had only to have on his hat and 
cloak, and to be going into the market, to make it impossible of detection. 
To this the reply was, that the gain the money would make must bea 
certainty, which could not be said of the sum for which the usurer had 
the investment yet to seek. But it had been admitted that even an un- 
certain gain might be estimated by a proper arbiter, and adjudged to be 
the lucrum cessans of the particular case ; and common sense would tell 
any one that profitable employment for money, in the shape of yearly 
returns, could always be obtained in land or houses. For these and 
other reasons, a much less willing assent was given by the lawyers to 
the lucrum cessans than to the damnum emergens: the former was con- 
sidered much nearer to usury than the latter; probably none but a can- 
onist ever had any clear notion of the difference. 

The end of all these distinctions, and the marvellous minuteness and 
precision of the cases (some of the canonists expressly lay it down that 


a yearly Joss is not usury in the loser), made it practically useless to 
carry a case into the ecclesiastical courts, to which the jurisdiction over 


usury originally belonged. 
A. De Morean. 


University College, London, 
Oct. 7, 1850. 


Tue Bank or Evctaxp. — The state of the Bank of England, as we have ob- 
served on former occasions, is the best index we can have, under present circum- 
stances, of the general commercial condition of the country. The state of trade is 
reflected in its weekly returns; and whatever objection may exist to the ublication 
of these returns in times of panic and distrust, there can be but little doubt but that 
they are essentially serviceable to our bankers and merchants, by enabling them to 
watch the gradual changes in the bank’s account, instead of being surprised by sud- 
den alterations in the rates of discount made by the Directors without any intima- 
tion to the commercial public to prepare for the change until it actually occurred. — 
European Times. 


*“Ut cum quis paratus habet pecunias ad emendos redditus annuos, qui venales sunt, 
nec emit, ut indigenti et roganti dictas pecunias mutuet: quo casu sine dubio licet pacisci 
circa quantitatem, quam haberet ex annuis redditibus.” Bassus, Bihlioth. juris canonico-+ 
civilis (in voc. usura), Vol. 1V.p. 429. See further Scaccia de Commerciis, p. 166, &c., where 
the question is argued on both sides at great length, but so as much to enforce the deriva- 
tion here given of the word in question. 
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THE GOLD QUESTION IN EUROPE. 


From the London Observer, January 5. 


Ca.iForNIA is working its effect upon the “ money market” of the 
world. It is not two dozen days since the * medium ” of circulation in 
Holland was changed from gold to silver, in consequence of the disparity 
that exists between the quantity of these metals now known to be in ex- 
istence, the proximate cause of the rejection of the former being the 
extra quantity produced principally in California. Belgium has either 
“done likewise,” or intends to do so almost immediately ; and France 
already takes measures to “ follow in the wake” of these examples. 
England, therefore, is the only commercial country in Europe of any 
note wherein gold is the “legal tender,” and to England consequently 
the stream naturally and necessarily flows, as the result of the inexora- 
ble laws of commerce. It is almost certain that the production of gold 
has been trebled within the past ten years; and as there is no setting 
any bounds to its further increase, it becomes an inevitable duty to look 
the question of consequences in the face at this moment. 

In the year 1840 the production of gold was £ 1,290,000; in 1848, 
prior to the discovery of California, it was £ 4,160,000 (the whole in- 
crease having arisen in Russia); but in 1850 it was £ 14,190,000, of 
which no less than £ 10,000,000 was contributed from the entirely new 
source, — California. During the same decade, or full period of ten 
years, however, the production of silver was infinitely smaller; for while 
in 1840 the aggregate of that metal in circulation amounted to some- 
what better than six millions and three quarters sterling (# 6,852,274), 
in 1850 it had only increased to little more than seven millions and a 
half (£'7,610,000). In other words, £757,726 alone from that source 
was added to the metallic wealth of commerce. The increase of gold 
having therefore been so much greater than the increase of silver, and 
every appearance tending to establish the fact that it will be still greater 
than it has been, it was natural that nations less wealthy than England, 
or less hampered with engagements arising out of her commercial posi- 
tion, should take the alarm, and endeavour to equalize their medium. 
Hence it is that Holland and Belgium, and doubtless France, have adopt- 
ed silver, as the metal least fluctuating in present value, for the standard 
of their respective circulation. 

But the effect of this change has been felt in England in a form not 
generally expected. Though it was held certain by many that the action 
of the Californian discoveries would be to cheapen the price of gold, 
relatively speaking, or, in other words, raise the prices of produce and 
labor, — still it was not clearly anticipated that it would have created that 
paradox which has been practically propounded within the last few days, 
namely, an increase in the value of “ money,” as contradistinguished 
‘from * gold,” with a superflux of “ gold,” as contradistinguished from 
“money,’’ in the cellars of the Bank of England. The last weekly re- 
turns of that establishment show gold, ‘‘ coin and bullion,” in its pos- 
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session, equivalent to #£ 14,300,053, more than a million over the 
quantity of the same metal held in that year of general abundance, 
1846, when it was only £ 13,154,183 in amount; and yet the trading 
community, not in the secret of “ cause and effect,” have been fright- 
ened out of their wits by the fact that the bank has “ placed the screw” 
on its issues — restricted, in short, its accommodation — by raising the 
rate of interest to three per cent. A sort of petty panic has supervened 
upon this proceeding: stocks have fallen in price, money has risen in 
value ; and the evil it is calculated to produce, though perhaps not very 
extensive, is still considerable. What, then, is the explanation of this 
paradox ? 

A comparison of the condition of some of the chief banks of issue in 
Europe, will be necessary to the elimination of the facts in reply to this 
question. In May, 1848, the amount of bullion held by the Bank of 
France and its branches was only £ 3,873,000; recently, however, it 
has exceeded £ 18,000,000 ; and in that great increase there is no doubt 
gold and silver have been received indiscriminately. Again, in the Bank 
of Holland, where till lately gold and silver were a legal tender, gold 
had accumulated to the amount of £ 4,250,000; and, at this moment, 
notwithstanding the recent change of the law, the gold there is still held 
to the amount of £2,500,000. Finally, in the State Bank of St. Peters- 
burg, though its notes are payable only in silver, yet a large portion of 
the £ 20,000,000 to £ 22,000,000 of bullion held by that establishment 
has always been in gold. It is clear, therefore, under these circumstan- 
ces, from the monetary history of the past years, that so long as gold 
and silver continued to be received indiscriminately by these establish- 
ments at fixed relative rates, — so long as the large reserves of bullion 
held by them from time to time were allowed to consist of varying pro- 
portions of gold and silver, —so long the actual aggregate quantities of 
each might fluctuate very materially without producing any perceptible 
change in the relative values of these metals. The reserve of silver 
bullion in the Bank of England has never borne any large proportion to 
the quantity of gold on hand, because of the latter being the “ stand- 
ard” of the currency in which alone all obligations over ‘ forty shil- 
lings” in amount are legally payable ; but, nevertheless, under the terms 
of the act of Parliament conferring upon that institution its powers and 
privileges, one clause of which entitles it to retain silver to the extent of 
one fourth of the value of the gold bullion in its possession, it has constantly, 
up to a very recent period, held a large quantity of that metal in reserve. 
On the 12th of Sept., 1846, for example, that establishment held in the 
issue department bullion to the amount of £ 15,864,960, which consisted 
of £ 13,154,883 in gold, and £ 2,710,077 in silver. At the beginning 
of 1850, however, while the bank held bullion in the issue department 
amounting to £ 16,238,310, £ 15,961,233 of this sum was in gold, and 
only £ 277,077 in silver ; thus showing that while £ 2,433,000 had been 
withdrawn from the bank reserve in silver, £ 2,707,000 had been added 
to it in gold. This, however, effected no change in the value of money, 
as such, for the purposes of commerce in this country ; because, up to 
that time — indeed up to within the last few days — the status quo as re- 
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garded the relative value of gold and silver continued, from the causes 
just recited, to be the same. But the moment that Holland commenced 
to “ take the initiative,” and convert her reserve of £ 4,250,000 of gold 
into silver, so considerable a demand for the one metal in exchange for 
the other occurred, both in London and Paris, that silver began to rise in 
England, and gold began to fall on the Continent. The result of this 
was the “turn” of the agio, or exchange, against England, and the 
conviction that Belgium and France would speedily follow in the same 
course, combined with this sudden “turn,” gave a considerable shock to 
the money market of the world. To meet the difficulty thus created, the 
Bank of England adopted the only course, perhaps, left open to it, 
namely, it increased the value of money by raising its price for ** accom- 
modation” ; and hence the reaction that has taken place in the value of 
all direct representations of value, such as stock, shares, &c. How long 
this state of things shall continue is the final question to be resolved, in 
connection with this branch of the subject. 

The production of what are called the “ precious metals” as a whole 
— namely, gold and silver — having been more than doubled since the 
discovery of the mineral wealth of California, it only remains to approxi- 
mate, in so far as it may be possible, to the future rate of their increase. 
Accurate data are, no doubt, wanting in this instance; and the best 
result that can be obtained must, therefore, be necessarily imperfect. It 
is, however, certain, to begin with, that if their production is to continue 
at the same ratio, and in the same proportion to each other, as in 1850, a 
permanent change must take place, both in the fixed relative value of the 
two metals, as well as in their combined value as regards their relation 
to other commodities. There is, however, no reason, arguing from 
analogy, to suppose that, at least for some years to come, supplies, equal 
at least to those of 1850, will not be annually derived from existing and 
new sources. If such, then, prove to be the case, and if the quantity of 
silver produced shall continue as stationary as it has absolutely done of 
late years, then there can be little or no doubt that a closer approxima- 
tion must take place between the values of the two metals. Already, in- 
deed, the value of gold in commerce has fallen in practice by its rejec- 
tion as a standard circulating medium for the currency in one great com- 
mercial country, Holland; and though an artificial system upholds the 
nominal price in England, it is a system that must be changed at once, 
or it will either change itself by setting the law at defiance, — Peel’s 
Banking Act, —or end in almost inconceivable injury to the mercantile 
and trading community. Hence it is not to assume too much, that the 
condition created by the recent operation of the Bank of England is one 
likely to be permanent, if not in form, most certainly in substance ; and 
that “ accommodation,” in point of fact, is, from the present period of 
time, never likely to be-** ruled” any lower than it is at this moment. 

The effect upon individuals, of this state of things, may be, indeed 
must be, disastrous in a geater or lesser degree ; but it is demonstrable 
that its effect upon the country, as a whole, will be decidedly beneficial. 
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SECTION X. — Tue Apministration oF Jomnt-Stock BANKS, WITH AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES OF THEIR FAILURES. 


Continued from page 673, February No. 


Tue branch system secures a better system of management. The 
only way to secure good management is to prevent the formation of 
small banks. When banks are large, the directors are men of more 
wealth and \respectability ; they can give large salaries to their officers, 
and hence can command first-rate talent ; there will be a more numer. 
ous proprietary ; and in a large number there will be always some active 
spirits who will be watchful of the conduct of the directors and the man- 
ager; besides, in a numerous proprietary there is a greater number of 
persons eligible to be directors, and consequently there is a wider 
choice. In populous cities, such as London or Manchester, a large bank 
may be formed without branches; but in smaller places there is no way 
of forming a large bank but by giving it branches throughout the district. 
A branch bank in a small town will probably be better managed than an 
independent bank in the same place. ‘The directors and manager of the 
branch will be appointed by the directors at the head office, assisted by 
the general manager, who are very competent to judge what qualifica- 
tions are necessary for these offices, and who would not be biased by 
local partialities. But the directors of the independent bank would most 
likely be self-appointed, or chosen by the proprietors, because no others 
could be obtained, and these directors would appoint some friend of their 
own to be manager. The manager of the branch, besides the superin- 
tendence of the directors, which he has in common with the manager of 
the independent bank, will be subject to visits from the general man- 
ager or the inspector; and he must send weekly statements of his ac- 
counts to the head office. The consciousness of responsibility will thus 
secure a more anxious attention to his duties; and, besides, he will proba- 
bly be looking forward for promotion to a higher branch as a reward for 
his successful management. These circumstances seem to insure & 
higher degree of good management to the branch. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that banks with numerous 
branches require a proportionate paid-up capital, and that the capital be 
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kept in a disposable form; it also requires vigilant and constant inspec- 
tion, and a rigid system of discipline. 

A proportionate paid-up capital is necessary, because, in case of a run, 
there are a greater number of points of attack ; hence the funds must be 
divided to meet all these possible attacks, for if one branch be overpow- 
ered, the whole bank is immediately exposed to suspicion. 

Another danger arises from the incompetency or negligence of the 
managers of branches. Among a number of men, it is not likely that all 
are clever, and all prudent; and one case of neglect on the part of one 
manager may, in times of alarm, throw discredit on the whole establish- 
ment. Besides, there is sometimes danger even from the zeal of the branch 
managers. Each manager is naturally anxious to increase the business 
of his own branch; and he will perhaps find that the most easy way of 
doing this is to extend his loans and discounts. Hence each manager 
tries to employ as much capital as he can; and the urgent remonstrances 
he receives from head quarters, requiring him to restrict his discounts, are 
either evaded or delayed. ‘Thus the bank proceeds until some heavy de- 
mand for money arises at head quarters, and it is then found that all the 
capital of the bank had been absorbed by the branches. These advances 
cannot be suddenly recalled, and thus the bank may be ruined. 

What number of branches a bank ought to have, and what distance 
they ought to be from the head office, have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. No general rules can be given. The subject may very safely 
be left to the discretion of the banks themselves. Several of the banks in 
Scotland have from thirty to forty branches. The Provincial Bank of 
Ireland, whose head office is in London, have branches spread all over 
Ireland. I am not aware that in these cases any danger or inconvenience 
has been experienced. When branches are found troublesome or un- 
profitable, they will very soon be discontinued. In some instances, even 
in Scotland, the branches of the larger banks have been withdrawn in con- 
sequence of being unable to sustain a competition with the local banks of 
the district. 

Had the act of 1826 permitted joint-stock banks of issue to be estab- 
lished in London, we should probably by this time have had ten or a 
dozen banks having their head quarters in London, and extending their 
branches throughout the country. But as the law prohibited joint-stock 
banks being established within sixty-five miles of London, it necessarily 
gave rise to banks occupying particular districts in the country. The ad- 
vantages which are alleged to belong to the district system are the follow- 
ing: — That the bank will be better adapted to the wants and habits of the 
people ; that a local feeling will be excited in its favor, hence the inhabit- 
ants of the district will take shares, and the occurrence of runs upon the 
bank will be less probable ; that a better system of management may be 
expected, as it can more easily be governed, and will be more under con- 
trol; that a panic in the district will not affect the other parts of the 
country, and hence supplies may be more easily obtained ; that banks will 
be of a moderate size, and hence will be attended with the advantages 
arising from numerous banks acting as checks upon each other, instead 
of a few large banks who may combine for objects injurious to the nation ; 
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and that as each bank will have an agent in London, the bills they draw 
will thus have two parties as securities, and the public will have a pledge 
that there is no excessive issue in the form of kites or accommodation 
bills.. On the other hand, it may be contended, that in Scotland the large 
metropolitan banks which have branches extended throughout the coun- 
try, have generally been more successful than the provincial or district 
banks ; that there is a greater security to the public for the notes or de- 
posits ; that advances are not so likely to be made to speculative parties 
merely on account of their local influence ; that the capital raised in one 
part of the country can be employed in another; that the transmission of 
money from one part of the country to another is more rapid and direet; 
that the establishment of the bank, being on a larger scale, you have a 
superior class of directors, and can command the services of higher talents 
in those who are employed as officers. 

It does not appear that these two systems are necessarily at variance 
with each other. County or district banks have no doubt many advan- 
tages, but they do not seem to supersede banks on a larger scale. 

VI. Joint-stock banks have an annual meeting of shareholders, to whom 
is usually exhibited a balance-sheet showing the assets and liabilities of 
the bank. 

All banks do not exhibit a balance-sheet. The practice is said to be 
open to the following objections : — 

1. That it is not a fair criterion by which you can form any judgment 
of the real condition of the bank. You might see that the bank hada 
certain amount of securities, or had advanced a certain sum upon loans; 
but whether those securities were available, or whether those loans could 
suddenly be called up, are points upon which the balance-sheet could give 
no information. The Agricultural and Commercial Bank of Ireland pub- 
lished a very satisfactory balance-sheet a few weeks only before they 
stopped payment. 

2. It lays the bank open to attacks from its rivals or opponents. The 
balance-sheet will show in what way the funds of the bank are employed, 
but it will not state the reasons why they are so employed. The oppo 
nents of the bank may attack every item of the balance-sheet, and the 
directors may not be able to repel those attacks without a breach of con- 
fidence that would be injurious to the establishment. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the balance-sheet should show that the bank had advanced a few 
thousand pounds upon mortgage. This might be justly considered as a 
departure from the sound principles of banking ; yet it might in this case 
be justified by some peculiar circumstances, which, nevertheless, the di- 
rectors could not publish without serious injury to the parties concerned. 
The production of a balance-sheet is advocated upon the ground that it 
would enable the shareholders to judge of the ability and prudence of the 
directors. But how can they do this without knowing the reasons by 
which the directors are influenced in their decisions ? 

3. It causes a great deal of speculation in the shares. The sharehold- 
ers and the public would form their opinions of the bank from the state- 
ments in the balance-sheet ; and according to these opinions the price of 
the shares would fluctuate in the market. Suppose it were seen that the 
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bank had invested a large portion of its funds in government securities, 
and it was known that during the year the price of those securities had 
experienced a considerable fall, would not the bank shares immediately 
fall too? Again, suppose at the end of a year like 1836, it should appear 
that the bank held a considerable amount of overdue bills, the apprehen- 
sion of loss would cause the bank shares to fall; soon afterwards these 
bills might be paid, and then the shares would rise again. Thus, the pub- 
lication of balance-sheets would keep the prices of shares in perpetual 
fluctuation, and furnish a most fruitful source of speculation and gam- 
bling. 

y It is perfectly inefficient as a protection against fraud. The balance- 
sheet, it seems, is to be a check upon the directors, and yet the directors 
themselves are to prepare the balance-sheet. They must be stupid knaves 
indeed, if they produce such a balance-sheet as shall expose their own 
knavery. Besides, the balance-sheet merely shows the state of the bank 
on one day in the year. Would it not be easy to put the bank on that 
day in such a condition as would give satisfaction to the shareholders ? 

VII. At the annual meeting, the directors announce the amount of the 
profits and the mode of their distribution. 

The first appropriation of the profits is, to pay to the shareholders a 
dividend on the capital. But all the profits are not usually thus appro- 
priated ; a certain portion is generally retained as a rest, or surplus fund, 
or, as it is sometimes called, a guarantee fund. This last title has led to 
an erroneous impression with regard to the nature and purposes of this 
fund. It is not designed as a guarantee to the depositers for the amount 
of their deposits, — these are guaranteed by the paid-up capital and the lia- 
bility of the shareholders, — but as a guarantee to the shareholders for the 
uniformity of their dividends. Should the profits in any one year fall be- 
low the sum necessary to pay the usual dividend, the deficiency may 
then be taken from the surplus or guarantee fund. ‘The amount of this 
fund, therefore, will be regulated by the amount of the transactions, and 
the consequent danger of loss. But it sometimes happens, that, after 
paying a liberal dividend, the surplus fund accumulates far beyond the 
sum necessary for the above purpose. In this case a portion of the fund 
may be employed either in still further increasing the dividend, or it may 
be distributed to the shareholders in the form of bonuses, or it may 
be added to the capital. The course to be adopted must depend upon 
circumstances. When the capital is small, it will probably be best to 
make an addition from the surplus fund; but when the capital is suffi- 
ciently large, the best way will be to give an occasional bonus to the pro- 
prietors. ‘This is usually better than increasing the dividend ; for if the 
dividend be once increased, the same rate of dividend will always be ex- 
pected ; and it is better not to make any advance, unless there is good 
reason to believe that the same rate will always be maintained. 

When urging the establishment of a surplus fund, we are met with the 
remark, that we are not bound to do any thing for posterity, inasmuch as 
posterity have done nothing for us. We recollect meeting with this joke 
many years ago, we think in “Joe Miller.” As it is so frequently re- 
peated, we presume it is thought to be witty. We profess not to be a 
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judge of witticisms. As a piece of reasoning it seems very unsound. To 
deny ourselves present gratifications in order to make provision for the 
future, is one of the most important lessons that reason teaches to man. 
Nor is it for posterity, in the present case, that the provision is made. All 
bank proprietors should wish that it may be so; but it is very probable 
that within their own lifetime some untoward events may occur that will 
require a portion of the reserved fund to keep up the ordinary dividend. 

Those persons are under a mistake who object to a reserved or surplus 
fund on the ground that it takes away the profits from the existing share- 
holders, and gives them to the future shareholders. This is not the fact. 
An existing shareholder who keeps his shares until the fund is in some 
way distributed, receives of course his portion of the fund. But an exist- 
ing shareholder who sells out his shares before the fund is distributed, re- 
ceives the value of his portion of the fund in the price of his shares. The 
amount of the surplus fund will influence the market-value of the shares, 
In proof of this, we may observe that after a bank has declared a bonus, 
the market-price of the shares usually falls, as in fact, ceteris paribus, 
it ought to do. 

We consider it of high importance that a bank should maintain an am- 
ple surplus fund. Without such a fund, the dividends will fluctuate very 
widely, and sometimes there may be no dividend at all, even though upon 
a series of years the bank may have been very successful. Even if it is 
known that a bank has met with losses, its credit is not so much affected 
when it has an ample reserved fund to fall back upon. And besides the 
ordinary losses in the way of business, a bank will sometimes, in a season 
of pressure, be called upon to sustain loss by the realization of securities, 
and it is very convenient to have a surplus fund sufficiently ample to bear 
all these contingencies. Such a fund, too, has a moral effect in strength- 
ening the reputation of the bank in public estimation. It is regarded as 
an indication that its affairs are governed by a wise and prudent adminis- 
tration. 

It will assist us in forming a correct judgment as to the principles on 
which joint-stock banks ought to be administered, if we take a view of 
those banks that have fallen, and notice the causes to which their failure 
may be assigned. In investigating these causes, we shall find that the 
disasters which have befallen joint-stock banks have arisen, not from any 
unsoundness in the principles of joint-stock banking, but purely from mal- 
administration. It was predicted by their opponents that they would be 
ruined by the excessive issue of their notes: but the banks that have 
failed have been chiefly those that did not issue notes. It was stated they 
would be ruined by carrying on an extensive business with a small capital ; 
but me the banks that have stopped have been some of the largest 
capital. It was supposed they would be ruined by unprincipled men get- 
ting to be directors, who, having no property of their own, would care 
little about squandering the property of others. But the fallen banks are 
chiefly those which were governed by honorable men; and the greatest 
sufferers have been the directors. Nor can it be said that the joint-stock 
banks have made their losses by engaging in speculations unconnected 
with banking. Private bankers have done so. But joint-stock banks are 
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confined by their deeds of settlement to the business of banking. Nor has 
it appeared — except, perhaps, in the Isle of Man Bank — that they have 
violated their deeds in this respect. ‘To what, then, must we ascribe the 
failure of so many joint-stock banks? We reply, To mal-administration ; 
or, in other words, to bad management. And this leads us to inquire, In 
what way has this mal-administration been exemplified? What are those 
erroneous principles that have led to these fatal results? Without at- 
tempting to enumerate them all, we will endeavour to specify a few of 
the most prominent. 

I. Taking the unsound business of other banks. 

One cause of the rapid extension of joint-stock banks in 1836, was the 
“merging” of numerous private banks. I obtained from the managers 
the names of the$e private banks, which were printed as an appendix to 
the “ History of Banking in America,” published in 1837. This list was 
afterwards extended, and inserted in the Bankers’ Magazine for 1844. 
Thus it appears that one hundred and thirty-eight private banking estab- 
lishments have merged in joint-stock banks. Some of the private banks 
sold their business after the joint-stock banks had come into operation. 
Others formed a joint-stock bank upon the private bank, the senior partner 
often becoming a director, and the junior partner the manager, of the 
new bank. 

In by far the majority of cases, these unions, or “ merges,” were ad- 
vantageous to both parties. The private bankers obtained the value of 
the business they had surrendered, and an interest in the future prosperity 
of the bank they had joined. On the other hand, the new joint-stock bank 
acquired a business already formed, and also obtained the advantage of 
the practical knowledge and superintendence of experienced bankers. 

But in some instances the bargain was a disastrous one for the joint- 
stock bank. The bad and overdrawn accounts were taken without due 
examination, and soon afterwards occasioned considerable loss. The loss 
of the purchase-money was generally by far the smaller loss of the two. 
A joint-stock bank in the West of England purchased a private bank in a 
country town for a large sum, and took the overdrawn accounts without a 
guarantee. ‘These accounts were considered good at the time, but a few 
years afterwards the parties failed, and the joint-stock bank lost consider- 
ably. A joint-stock bank gave to the Northern and Central Bank the sum 
of £6,500 for their business at Leeds, after they had stopped. The ac- 
counts they took over were afterwards the occasion of great loss. ‘The 
Isle of Wight Joint-stock Bank was formed upon a private bank, but a few 
months only had elapsed when they found they were insolvent from the 
losses that would arise from the bad accounts they had accepted. They 
immediately determined to wind up, and transfer their business to the 
National Provincial Bank of England. Other instances might be adduced 
of joint-stock banks having been founded on private banks which are now 
supposed to have been,-at the time, in a state of insolvency. 

Il. Some banks have sustained losses by making advances on dead 
security. 

Instead of the word ‘ some,” we think we might use the word “ all”; 
for among the banks that have failed we doubt if we could find one that 
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had not sinned in this respect. But the greatest sinners were those banks 
that were established in places of the greatest trade. All the banks at 
Newcastle advanced money on collieries, and also on other public works, 
The banks of Manchester made advances on mills and manufactories, as 
did also some of the banks at Leeds. These advances were attended with 
several evil effects. In the first place, there was a lock-up of capital, 
which restrained the operations of the bank. To relieve themselves from 
this restriction, they took bills for their loans, and re-discounted them in 
the London money market. The facilities thus obtained induced them to 
extend this system of advance. Bills were perpetually renewed, and per- 
petually re-discounted. At last a pressure came, and the renewed bills 
could not be re-discounted. The bank could not take up the old bills 
that were returned, and consequently stopped payments Sometimes, too, 
the bank tried to relieve itself from this pressure by increasing its drafts 
on its London agent. It has for a long time been the practice in Lanca- 
shire to pay for cotton with a three months’ banker’s bill. Banks in diffi- 
culties avail themselves of this practice to make all their advances by 
drafts on London, instead of cash. The Bank of Manchester had at one 
time an enormous circulation of this kind. 

Another effect was, that, however good the security might be at the time 
the advance was made, when a change took place in the state of trade, its 
value fell much below the amount of the advance; and in some cases it 
could not be sold at any price. But the evil did not stop here. As the 
property given as security would have been worth nothing if not worked, 
the bank was induced to make further advances to carry on the works on 
their own account. A colliery, if not kept in operation, soon gets out of 
order ; and it will then require a considerable sum to set it at work again. 
Hence some of the collieries at Newcastle were worked by the banks ; and 
mills in the neighbourhood of Manchester were carried on in the same 
way. The plan, however, does not often succeed. It is generally throw- 
ing good money after bad. The ultimate loss is usually increased. 
We may just observe in passing, that the banks in the East Indies get in- 
volved in the same way, through making advances on indigo works. 
These works are of no value except kept in operation; and hence it has 
occurred that a bank which has made an advance, is compelled to carry 
on the works to keep up the value of its security. To show that a bank 
governed by the strictest rules may sometimes be drawn into transactions 
of this kind, it may be observed that at the present time an iron concern 
in Wales is said to be carried on by the Bank of England. It belonged 
to the Governor and Company of the Mines Royal. The bank made an 
advance on mortgage to this corporation during the pressure of 1847, and 
now takes the profits of the works. Some joint-stock banks have made 
advances upon buildings. ‘This has occurred chiefly in places where 
there has been an increasing population. A few years ago a joint-stock 
bank in a town of fashionable resort, advanced large sums to builders 
upon the security of the houses they were erecting. ‘The houses did not 
let ; they could not be sold for any thing like the cost price ; the builders 
were ruined, and the loss fell upon the bank. The bank had recourse 
to the expedient of re-discounting the builders’ bills; but after a while it 
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was compelled to stop payment. In agricultural districts, banks have 
sometimes made considerable advances to farmers and graziers. Indeed, 
it is almost a universal practice to do so at some seasons of the year. 
These advances are not individually of large amount, and are not usually 
attended with much loss, — not with any thing like the losses incurred by 
advances on collieries, mills, and houses, But it is a lock-up of capital 
until the year comes round. And when the system has been carried to 
too = an extent, the bank has become embarrassed through the want 
of funds. 

Ill. Some banks have lost large amounts through advances made by 
way of loan or discounts to men engaged in speculative undertakings. 

Two of the banks that stopped at Newcastle-upon-Tyne sustained great 
losses through advances to corn-merchants. Speculations in corn are 
usually carried on more by bills than by loan. A merchant buys a quan- 
tity of corn, and places it in the hands of a factor, and draws bills for 
something under the market value, leaving the factor a margin to guard 
against loss. He gets these bills discounted, buys more corn, which he 
also places in the hands of his factor, and then draws fresh bills. This 
second batch of bills he also gets discounted, and buys more corn; and 
thus he goes on in the same course. Now if he thinks the market will 
rise (as all speculators do), he will not allow his factor to sell the corn; 
but when the first bills fall due he will renew them, and with the produce 
of the new bills, when discounted, he will pay the old ones. It is thus that 
a large speculation may be carried on with a small amount of capital (and 
that may be borrowed from the bank), and all the speculation is kept 
afloat by bills. These bills are always for large amounts, and when the 
parties fail the losses are usually heavy. The failures in the corn trade 
in 1847 fell heavily on the banking and moneyed interests. It was the 
stoppage of Messrs. Lesley, Alexander, & Co., the corn factors, that 
caused the stoppage of Messrs. Sanderson & Co., the bill-brokers. 

Wool is another “ heavy article,” as it is called ; that is, it costs a great 
deal of money, and the bills are usually for large amounts. Occasionally 
there is much speculation in thjs article. A joint-stock bank that failed 
in Yorkshire is said to have lost large sums by persons engaged in this 
trade. 

Builders are generally a speculative class. Banks that advance money 
to parties engaged in this trade have usually to take possession of the 
buildings. We have already noticed an instance of this in the conduct of 
a joint-stock bank. 

People who speculate in railway and other companies are dangerous 
customers toa bank. A joint-stock bank that failed at Leeds is said to 
have lost considerably by advances to share-brokers and others, upon the 
security of their shares. 

It may be remarked, that it is generally bad policy in a bank to make 
a very large permanent advance to any one customer. The word 
“large” is a relative term, and must be undertsood with reference to the 
extent of business that the customer is carrying on, and to the means of 
the bank. It is not the business of bankers to supply their customers 
with capital to carry on their trade. But it is their business to make tem- 
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porary advances, and these advances may sometimes be large. In such 
cases, the banker should have a kind of security, that shall not only se- 
cure the debt, but shall prevent its becoming permanent. Almost every 
bank that has failed can point to some one, two, or three large accounts 
to which it mainly ascribes its failure. The temporary stoppage of the 
Royal Bank of Liverpool is attributed to an advance of this sort. 

But the worst form of illegitimate advance is that which is made by a 
bank to one of its own directors. Some of the banks at Manchester 
sinned grievously in this respect. 

A bank that is known to act imprudently in making large advances, 
will occasion a suspicion that its smaller advances are made with, at 
least, equal imprudence. A large number of imprudent small transac- 
tions may be as fatal to a bank as a smaller number of a larger amount. 
A sum which appears small as a loan, will appear large as a loss. A man- 
ager who accustoms himself to examine all the circumstances connected 
with the small bills he discounts, will acquire a habit of investigation that 
will guide him with safety in dealing with large transactions. But if he 
get into a laxity of manner in regard to small amounts, he will ultimately 
deal less carefully with large sums, and be in danger of making great 
losses. In every case the rules of sound banking should be strictly applied. 

IV. Some banks have become involved in difficulties through a general 
want af system and discipline in conducting its affairs. This laxity usu- 
ally shows itself in two ways, — the absence of a good system of book- 
keeping, and the want of a proper control over its branches. 

We could net adduce a more striking illustration of this observation 
than has been furnished in the history of the Agricultural and Commercial 
Bank of Ireland, as related before a Committee of the House of Commons 
in the year 1837. The following are extracts from this evidence. The 
books at the head office had not been posted for four months. There 
were no stock books, showing the amount each shareholder had paid on 
his share. There were no books showing the amount of the circulation. 
An auditor states: “* They showed us no general account; their books 
were ina perfect chaos.” They had no account at the head office by 
which they could check any transaction at the branches. Bills were sent 
away to be re-discounted without any entry of them being made in the 
bank books. At the branches there was no regular system of accounts. 
At no one branch was there a system of accounts that formed an ade- 
quate check upon the amount of notes in circulation; “and from one 
branch we were told that returns had not been made to the head-office for 
fourteen months, and from another for six weeks, and there was no ques- 
tion about it from the head office.” (It is to be feared that some of the 
English country banks are too neglectful in regard to book-keeping. See 
the case of the Honiton Bank, in Burgess’s Circular to Bankers, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1849.) 

We will not intimate that any thing like this has ever existed in a joint- 
stock bank in England. We never heard that any one has had any diffi- 
culty in making out a statement of its affairs. With some banks, how- 
ever, there has been a laxity in regard to the government of their 
branches. The system of inspection was not well understood; the re- 
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turns from the branch were not so ample as they should have been; and 
the orders of the head office were not rigorously enforced. We could 
mention the names of several fallen banks that lost very considerably by 
their branches. In some cases the banks had opened branches in towns 
that required an amount of capital disproportionate to the means of the 
bank, and their administration had been intrusted to parties who had 
neither banking nor local knowledge. 

A good system of book-keeping cannot be too highly valued. Its ob- 
ject is not merely to secure accuracy of accounts between the bank and 
its customers. A further object is to classify and arrange all the transac- 
tions in such a way as easily to produce a weekly balance-sheet, showing 
the actual condition of the bank. Nor must it be supposed that such ab- 
stracts or balance-sheets are intended merely for the use of the directors. 
They are of the utmost use to the manager, and should be the subject of 
his constant study. A manager who, day after day, attends only to indi- 
vidual transactions, and that, too, possibly in a state of mental excitement, 
may involve his bank in difficulty, even though each transaction may, 
upon its own ground, be perfectly justifiable, unless he attends to those 
summaries and classifications of his transactions which are presented in 
the weekly balance-sheet. He will there see on one side the means of the 
bank, and on the other the way in which his funds are employed. He 
will notice if his loans, or overdrawn accounts, or past-due bills, are un- 
duly increased. If a good system of book-keeping does not prevent a 
manager from going wrong, it will prevent his going wrong without know- 
ing it. If he act unwisely, his balance-sheet will stare him in the face 
and remind him of his faults. 

It is a great defect not to take an accurate estimate of the losses every 
half year before striking the balance of profit and loss. It is clear, that 
common sense and common honesty require that the loss should be taken 
into account as well as the profit. Yet some of the banks that failed 
went on, year after year, exhibiting a balance-sheet to their shareholders 
showing a respectable profit, which enabled the directors to declare a fair 
dividend, and to make an addition to the reserved fund. While the an- 
nual balance-sheets thus showed a steady increase of profit, the bad debts 
had actually eaten up the whole of the capital. 

Another defect is, not to have an account in the general ledger show- 
ing the amount of bills re-issued or re-discounted. ‘The amount of these 
bills not due should appear on both sides of the account, — on one side as 
a liability, and on the other as an asset. For want of doing so, some 
banks have not been able to ascertain easily what amount of bills they 
have under re-discount. But it is important to know this; for it may be 
expected that, during a season of pressure, no small portion of these bills 
will be returned unpaid, and the bank must find funds to take up its in- 
dorsements. If they fail to do this, it amounts to a stoppage of pay- 
ments. In fact, the amount of such bills suddenly returned has in some 
cases been the immediate cause of a bank stopping payment. 

We have no horror of numerous branches. When we see that in 
Scotland the largest and most prosperous banks have each a large num- 
her of branches, we are led to believe that branches are not attended 
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with any dangers which cannot be overcome by wise administration. At 
the same time, we are ready to admit that numerous branches require a 
peculiar mode of government, and a rigid system of discipline. The 
chief officer of such a bank should be a good banker, and something 
more. He must be a good administrator; that is, skilled in the adminis. 
trative department of good government. 

In the first place, each branch must have a good system of book-keep- 
ing, and the system must be uniform at every branch. Secondly, Care 
should be taken to appoint efficient officers. Thirdly, A code of laws should 
be drawn up, and the branch manager should be distinctly informed as to 
the extent to which he may exercise his discretion, and what cases must 
be referred for the consideration of the directors. Fourthly, Weekly re- 
turns must be made to the head office of all the transactions, and a half- 
yearly balance-sheet attended with full supplementary details. Fifthly, 
Special reports should be occasionally required, as special circumstances 
may occur, either with reference to the branches generally, or with refer. 
ence to a branch individually. Sixthly, An inspector should be appoint- 
ed for the purpose of visiting the branches. His duties will be to explain 
the instructions of the directors, and to see that they are properly ob- 
served ; to maintain a uniform system of transacting business at all the 
branches ; to instruct the officers of the branch in their duties when ne- 
cessary, and to communicate the knowledge he has acquired in visiting 
the other branches; to answer any difficult or knotty questions that may 
be proposed to him by the manager, and to consult with the manager as 
to the best means of promoting the interests of the branch ; to observe the 
talents and capabilities of the several officers, and to recommend for pro- 
motion any who seem to have qualities that might be usefully employed 
in a higher department in the bank. In large banks there are usually 
several inspectors. (We shall hereafter notice in detail the mode of con- 
ducting business in the Provincial Bank of Ireland, as an illustration of the 
above remarks. ) 

Branches should always be kept in strict subordination to the head 
office. Prompt obedience to orders is a duty that must be rigidly en- 
forced. The chairman of the Northern and Central Bank stated to the 
Parliamentary committee, that at some of the branches where the heaviest 
losses had occurred, the managers had not obeyed the orders they had 
received from the directors. Similar accusations were made against some 
of the branch managers of the Commercial Bank of England. It is quite 
impossible for any bank to be well administered as a whole, if every 
branch is allowed to exercise an independent authority. Upon this 
ground, some parties object altogether to the appointment of local direct- 
ors at the branches. A local board, consisting of the branch directors 
and the manager, are more likely than the manager alone to assume in- 
dependent authority, to postpone carrying out the directions they may re- 
ceive from head quarters, and to take upon themselves the responsibility 
of acting somewhat at variance with the strict letter of their instructions. 
And although local directors may sometimes be useful in extending the 
connections of the bank, or in aiding the managers with information of 
advice, yet, for the above or other reasons, they are now in England but 
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very seldom appointed. The branch is under the sole care of a manager. 
The general manager of the bank is not merely the manager of the head 
office, but has authority also over all the branches. Whenever neces- 
sary or expedient, he issues circular letters of instruction to the branch 
managers, and these instructions the branch managers are expected to 
obey. 

V. Some banks have been unfortunate in consequence of having made 
no provision to meet contingencies. 

This class of banks has not fallen into any of the practices that we have 
enumerated. They have not, on the whole, been badly managed, but 
they have traded to the full amount of their means, and have kept no re- 
serve, either in government stock, exchequer bills, or bills of exchange, to 
meet those contingencies to which all banks are liable. One bank of this 
class had, during the railway speculation, received from some of these 
companies a large amount of deposits. A portion of these deposits was 
lodged, as its agent, with another bank. That bank stopped. ‘This bank 
was, consequently, unable to pay back the deposits to the railway compa- 
nies. From this circumstance, and the known connection between the 
two banks having damaged its credit, it was compelled also to stop pay- 
ment. Another bank had but a small capital, but for a number of years 
it was exceedingly well managed. In 1847 it had discounted, and again 
re-discounted, a large amount of bills on a first-rate London house that 
failed. ‘The London house afterwards paid 20s. in the pound. But the 
directors concluded from this circumstance that a bank with a small capi- 
tal was not in a condition to bear a large loss, and they resolved to wind 
up the concern. After sustaining the losses and expenses of winding up 
(and in such a case some losses necessarily occur), the bank realized 
nearly the whole of its paid-up capital. We doubt not that some of the 
other banks that have wound up their affairs have done so from causes 
similar to those we have described. 

We consider that this head of our inquiry is not less instructive than the 
four by which it was preceded. They will teach us the vices we ought 
to avoid ; this will teach us the virtues we ought to cultivate. The lessons 
we here gather are, that we ought not only to avoid all mismanagement, 
but we ought also to provide for those contingencies to which, even with 
good management, we are exposed. We ought to raise our capital in 
proportion to our business, or else keep down our business to a level with 
our capital; we ought to have a surplus fund adequate to meet any 
unforeseen loss; we ought to have a reserve of conyertible securi- 
ties ready to meet contingent evils; and, finally, we ought always to 
keep our bank in such a condition, that, even if not successful, we shall 
still be in a condition to wind up our affairs without inconvenience to the 
public. 

VI. We may observe, that these erroneous principles of administration 
have sometimes been the result of a defect in the constitution of the bank, 
of the appointment of incompetent persons, or of an unwise distribution of 
the administrative functions. 

Joint-stock banking did not grow up gradually in England as in Scot- 
land. On the introduction of this system into England, the directors were 
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necessarily unacquainted with the practical operations of banking.* For 
all the practice and experience were confined to the private bankers, 
whom the new system was intended to subvert. In some places there 
was a prejudice against directors who were in business. Hence, officers 
in the army, barristers, solicitors, medical men, retired tradesmen, and 
country gentlemen, were considered as the most eligible directors. These 
boards of directors, all of whom were unacquainted with banking, and 
some of whom were destitute of business habits, had to encounter difficul- 
ties which would have tried the most experienced bankers. 

The want of experience in a board of directors did not, however, pro- 
duce any dangerous consequences when they appointed an efficient mana- 
ger. He prudently advised and instructed them. They gradually in- 
creased their knowledge, adopted his principles, and were guided by his 
counsels. By their daily intercourse with him, by their own reflections, 
by the direction given to their thoughts, and by the experience they ac- 
quired, they became in a few years as conversant with their duties as the 
manager himself. We believe this was almost uniformly the case with 
those joint-stock banks that were formed within five or six years after they 
were allowed to be established in England. Asa proof that such was the 
case, it may be stated that the greater portion of the banks formed during 
that period have, at the present moment, the same managers they had at 
their commencement. 

But, after joint-stock banks were started as matters of speculation, they 
increased more rapidly than efficient managers could be found. The 
new banks naturally enough looked to Scotland. But the Scotch banks 
had the sagacity to raise the salaries of their principal officers, to prevent 
their emigration to England. In some cases, those Scotchmen who were 
appointed managers of English banks, had never held office in a bank be- 
fore, or else it was an office so inferior that all they knew about banking 
was merely the routine of the office. Wherever efficient managers were 
appointed, whether English or Scotch, the same effects were produced as 
in the former cases. The inexperienced directors acquired the knowledge 
and experience necessary to the discharge of their duties, and the banks 
prospered, But sometimes the case was reversed. The manager was 
inefficient and the directors inexperienced, and then the effects were dis- 
astrous. 

In some cases the manager labored under an inconvenience from being 
taken from a lower social position. Not a few of the managers were 
previously bankers’ clerks; and the appointment to the office of bank 
manager did not, in England (as it does in Scotland and in Ireland), raise 
him to the same social position as a banker. This was injurious to the 
bank in several ways. It lessened his influence with his directors. From 


* The chairman of the Northern and Central Bank gave the following answers to 4 
Committee of the House of Commons : — 

“ Is there any one of your colleagues in-the direction of the bank that had previous 
experience in banking business *— I do not think there was one. 

“ Had the directors of the joint-stock banks about you many of them had previous 
banking experience? —I do not recollect one.” — Committee on Joint-Stock Banks, 
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the days of Solomon to the present time, the degree of deference paid to 
even good advice has depended upon the social rank of the party who 
offered it: ‘* Wisdom is better than strength; nevertheless the poor man’s 
wisdom is despised, and his words are not heard.” (Eccles. viii. 16.) 
The public, too, had been so long accustomed to private banking, that, 
seeing the manager paid by a salary, they could not bring their minds to 
view him as the banker, but considered him as holding an office analo- 
gous to that of chief clerk in a private bank. It may be feared that in 
some banks the directors took the same view, and thought that the influ- 
ence and the salaries of the two offices ought to correspond. These im- 
pressions have now passed away. 

In some cases the manager was superseded in his functions by the ap- 
pointment of managing directors. The manager was a man of banking 
knowledge and experience, but he had placed over him a couple of manag- 
ing directors who had neither knowledge nor experience. Consequently, 
his voice was never heard in the board-room, and, with the name of 
manager, he acted only in the capacity of a chief clerk. The manager 
was thus deprived of the opportunity of discharging the most impor- 
tant of his functions,—that of giving advice to the directors, — and 
was required to confine his attention to the more easy duty of obedi- 
ence. 

In other cases the managing directors and the manager formed a secret 
committee, who alone were acquainted with the actual condition of the 
bank. The directors of the Bank of Manchester stated, in their first re- 
port, that “* two of their body, who are out of business, alone have access 
to the accounts, and are authorized to advise with the manager, when re- . 
quisite, on the current transactions of the bank. At the same time, each 
of the other directors engaged, individually, to refrain entirely from in- 
specting any of the customers’ bills or accounts; thus combining all the 
secrecy of a private bank with the advantages of a public institution.” 
The Bank of Manchester had at that time the largest paid-up capital of 
any joint-stock bank in England. Three of its directors were examined 
before the Bank Charter Committee, in the year 1832. They presented 
to the committee a list of twenty-three joint-stock banks then formed, and 
strongly urged that measures should be adopted to require from them an 
adequate amount of paid-up capital. It is somewhat remarkable, that, out 
of these twenty-three banks, the only one that has stopped payment is the 
Bank of Manchester. Another has ceased to exist, but it was by a trans- 
fer of its business. 

In some cases a bank has been ruined by its manager; in others, by 
the manager and the managing directors conjointly; in others, by the 
managing directors without the manager; and in others, by one, two, or 
three directors, who, though not formally appointed managing directors, 
have, by their influence with the board, virtually monopolized that office, 
and discharged its functions. It may be questioned whether any case has 
occurred in England of a bank being ruined by the acts of its whole 
board, where all the directors were honest and intelligent men, and each 
was accustomed to think and judge for himself. 

VII. We may observe, that sometimes joint-stock banks have been led 
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into erroneous principles of administration by the proceedings of the pro. 
prietors. 

The constitution of joint-stock banks appears theoretically absurd. 
The manager, — the banker, — who is presumed to have some knowledge 
and experience in banking, is placed under the command of a board of 
directors whose knowledge and experience are supposed to be inferior to 
his own. ‘These directors are again placed under the control and instrue- 
tion of a body of proprietors whose knowledge of banking is much less 
than that of the directors. Practically, however, the system works well. 
But when an attempt is made to carry out the theory, the effects are in- 
jurious ; and some joint-stock banks have fallen into danger through the 
operations being too much regulated by the proceedings of the pro- 
prietors. 

Sometimes the directors have been influenced by the applauses of the 
shareholders. 

It is natural to all shareholders to wish for large dividends upon the 
capital they have invested. Hence they applaud most loudly those diree- 
tors who contrive to declare the highest dividends, to make the largest bo- 
nuses, to keep up the shares at the highest premiums in the market, and 
then to distribute more shares at par. The directors, knowing these to be 
the feelings of the shareholders, very naturally attempt to gratify them. But 
those transactions that yield a large immediate profit, are either attended 
with a risk of loss or a lock-up of capital. But the profit is immediate, 
the danger is remote. With the applauses of the shareholders ringing in 
their ears, the directors become too giddy for reflection, and recklessly 
engage in a course of action that ends in ruin. This evil is increased 
when there are two joint-stock banks of about equal strength in the same 
place. The spirit of rivalry is natural to man. The competition between 
the two boards of directors is not which bank shall be governed with the 
greatest prudence, and with the strictest regard to sound banking princi- 
ples, but which shall produce the most glowing reports, which shall de- 
clare the largest dividends, and which shall keep up its shares at the high- 
est price in the market. A strong competition is carried on, which ends 
in the destruction of one or both of the rival banks. Such feelings are 
said to have prevailed at Manchester; and at that place several boards of 
directors were presented with services of plate, by their respective share- 
holders, within a short time of the stoppage of their banks. 

Sometimes directors are induced to act unwisely from the censures of 
their shareholders. 

Every one who knows any thing of banking must know that it cannot 
be carried on without occasional losses. A bank that is so conducted as 
never to make a loss, will seldom make much profit. And sometimes 
these losses will be so great as to absorb a large portion of the profits of 
the year. The object of having a surplus fund is to provide for these 
contingencies, so that the usual dividend may be maintained. But when 
an occasion arises for making use of a portion of this fund, there is often 
what is called “a stormy meeting,” and the shareholders walk away 
sulky and dissatisfied. This produces a bad effect on the minds of the 
directors. It is a great mistake to suppose that boards of directors are in- 
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different to the applauses or censures of their shareholders. As a general 
rule, the fact is lamentably the reverse. In some cases they have had 
so much dread of “the general meeting” that they could not muster 
courage enough to make honest reports. Had they done so in the first 
instance, their banks might have been saved from destruction. 

Sometimes directors are in danger of being led astray by the admoni- 
tions and instructions of their shareholders. 

A very prudent class of proprietors exhort the directors to practise the 
strictest economy. When rightly understood, this exhortation is worthy 
of the rounds of applause with which it is usually attended. But it is 
liable to be misunderstood. In banking, as in housewifery, the lowest- 
priced article is not always the cheapest. The largest portion of the ex- 
penditure of a bank consists of salaries. Hence an exhortation to econo- 
my amounts to, “ Keep down the salaries of your officers”; and as the 
manager has the largest salary, he will most likely be the heaviest suf- 
ferer. We believe that if the suggestion were made in these terms, it 
would receive no support from any body of shareholders. Were it cus- 
tomary to announce to the proprietors the advances made in the salaries 
of the managers, we think the announcement would be received with the 
same feelings as were manifested in the following instance. At the elev- 
enth annual meeting of the proprietors of a bank in one of the northern 
counties, held on the 5th of February, 1846, “ the chairman informed the 
meeting that, appreciating highly the services of the manager, and the 
prosperity of the bank fully justifying them in doing so, the directors had 
raised his salary to £1,500 a year; at which the proprietors present ex- 
pressed their hearty concurrence. And it was recommended to the di- 
rectors, by the proprietors present, still further to augment the manager’s 
salary, with the increasing business and prosperity of the bank.” At that 
time the paid-up capital of the bank was £260,450. In the “ Banking 
Almanac for 1849,” this banking is stated to have a capital of 
£300,000, and a reserved fund of £ 30,000. 

The following is an extract from the sixth report of another joint-stock 
bank : — 

“The manager having claimed for his nominees the 1,000 shares at par 
to which they were entitled by his agreement when originally engaged, 
the same have been issued to them, which increases the number of paid- 
up shares, entitled to participate in the present dividend, to 32,080.” 

A more mischievous recommendation, when thus understood, can 
hardly be conceived. Next to having a dishonest manager, the greatest 
evil is to have one that is badly paid. If he is known to be poor, his ad- 
vice will have less weight in the board-room ; the directors individually 
will treat him with less respect ; his wealthy customers will not disclose to 
him their private affairs; the needy class, when refused discount, will in- 
sult him by threatening to complain to the directors ; and his inferior offi- 
cers will be less pronrpt in their obedience. But worse than all this will 
be the effect produced upon his own mind. He will not be, and he cannot 
be, so efficient a manager when badly paid, as he would be if he received 
a liberal remuneration. It is the besetting sin of men of business, that 
they never pay attention to mind, though among no class are mental phe- 
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nomena more strikingly exhibited. The amount of his salary is the only 
tangible means by which a manager can judge how far his services and 
his character are appreciated. It is not the money alone, but the feelings 
of which the money is an indication, that produces an effect on the mind. 
It is a law of our nature, that the kindness, liberality, and generosity of 
others will produce corresponding feelings in ourselves. And it is an- 
other law of our nature, that when the mind is under the influence of such 
feelings, it is capable of intellectual efforts of a higher order. But we 
forget ; we were writing about pounds, shillings, and pence, and our pen 
has darted off into philosophy. We will now return. 

Sometimes the shareholders fly at higher game, and canvass the sala- 
ries of the directors. Such discussions are always unpleasant, as they are 
carried on in the presence of the parties interested. Among all the 
charges brought against the directors and managers of banks that have 
failed, we have never met with the accusation that they received exces- 
sive salaries. We are tempted to fancy, that, had their salaries been 
higher, the banks might not have failed. As far as salary is concerned, 
they certainly would have had a greater interest in preventing the failure. 
In some banks, however, directors have paid themselves for their services 
in ways far more costly to the bank. Take the following instance : — 


* The qualification for directors of the Northern and Central Bank was 100 shares. 
It was, however, ascertained that each of the original directors took 1,000 shares, and 
that besides these, other shares were, at later dates, distributed among the directors 
and their near connections. Instead of paying the calls to the bank, the directors 
and their nominees were severally debited with the amount in a private ledger, locked 
up, and the key deposited with the chief accountant. In addition to this, each director 
had a current account with the bank, and many of them had overdrawn their accounts 
to a very large amount. Nor was this all, for it further appeared that many of them 
were also indebted in large sums of money on notes of hand, which being placed to the 
account of securities, did not appear in the books as a debit against the directors. 
Upon combining these several items of debt, it was ascertained that there was no less 
than £290,000 due by the directors, and that there was near £14,000 due by the 
managers and clerks.” (Committee on Joint-Stock Banks, 1837.) 


It is not creditable to any bank to receive the services of its directors as 
a matter of charity ; nor is it wise. A director who is paid for his services 
may justly be called to account for neglect of duty. In this case, too, he 
cannot expect payment in any other way. In his transactions with the 
bank he is then on the same footing as any other customer. It has been 
said, that the directors are such honorable men that they will attend to their 
duty as strictly if badly paid as if liberally paid. If so, they ought to be 
liberally paid, as it is very desirable that such honorable men should be 
most closely attached to the bank. But we doubt the fact. In matters of 
almsgiving, men will give only what they can conveniently spare. If a 
director is to give his time for nothing, he will give only that portion of 
his time which he cannot more profitably or more agreeably employ else- 
where. In matters of business, men will apportion their services acco 
ing to the return they receive for'them. There is no way of securing 
constant punctuality of attendance on the part of directors, but by paying 
them liberally for that attendance. In some cases where payment has not 
been given, or given only to the managing directors, it is said that the 
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government of the bank has fallen into the hands of a few persons whose 
punctuality of attendance has been almost their only banking virtue. But 
the main advantage of liberal payment is its effect upon the minds of the 
directors. Every honorable man will attend to his duty with alacrity and 
energy, and will even make extra exertions for the benefit of the bank, 
when he finds that his services are handsomely and liberally appre- 
ciated. 

We need hardly say, that the faults we have pointed out in the admin- 
istration or constitution of joint-stock banks are by no means inherent in 
the system. ‘They are accidental circumstances, arising from its estab- 
lishment in a new country, by parties who had no previous opportunity of 
understanding its principles. The system is no longer new, its princi- 
ples are now well understood, and it may reasonably be expected that the 
calamities of the past will never recur. 


Section XI.—THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE OFFICE. 
In this section we shall consider the following topics : — 


. The Arrangement of the Office. 
. The Selection and Appointment of the Clerks. 
. The proper Distribution of their Duties. 
. The Amount of their Salaries. 
. The System of Promotion. 
. The Rules of Discipline. 
Vil. The Training of Clerks for higher Offices. 


I. The Arrangement of the Office. 

The proper situation of a bank is a matter of some importance. It 
should be situated in what is deemed the most respectable part of the 
town. If it be placed in an inferior locality, approachable only by nar- 
row and disagreeable streets, and surrounded by buildings the seats of 
smoky and dirty trades, it is not likely to be so much frequented, nor to 
acquire so large a business, as though it were more pleasantly situated. 
Another point to be observed is, that the bank itself should be a handsome 
building. ‘The necessary expenditure for this purpose is no sin against 
economy. It is an outlay of capital to be repaid by the profits of the 
business that will thus be acquired. A portion of the building will pro- 
bably be set apart for the private residence of the manager, or of some 
other officer of the establishment. It is desirable that this portion should 
be entirely separated from the office. The communication should be only 
bya single door, of which the manager should keep the key. The build- 
ing should be so constructed that what is going on in the private house, 
whether in the kitchen, or the nursery, or the drawing-room, should not 
be heard in the bank. ‘The office being thus isolated, must then be fitted 
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up in the way that will most effectually promote the end in view. And 
here are three points to be considered, — space, light, and ventilation. 

A chief consideration is space. A banker should take care that his 
clerks have room enough to do their work comfortably. Every account. 
ant knows that he can often work faster if he can have two or more books 
open at the same time ; but if his space is so confined that he must shut 
up one book and put it away, before he can use another, he will get on 
more slowly. The cashiers, too, will be much impeded if they are 
obliged to stand too close to each other; and the public will be huddled 
together, and will often count incorrectly the money given to them, and 
thus take up the cashiers’ time to put them right. Want of space will ne- 
cessarily occasion errors, from the confusion it produces, and from one 
clerk being liable to interruption from the noise or vicinity of the others. 
A banker should therefore take care that his office is large enough for his 
business ; and that it will admit of being enlarged in case his business 
should increase. Ample space is also conducive to the health of the 
clerks, as there will be more air to breathe, and the atmosphere is less 
likely to become polluted by the burning of lamps and candles. 

Another consideration is light. It is well known in every London 
bank that fewer mistakes are made by the clerks in summer than in 
winter. Abundance of light prevents mistakes, and saves all the time 
that would be employed in the discovery of errors. Light is also of great 
importance to the cashiers in detecting forged signatures, and bad or 
counterfeit money. Thieves are also less likely to attempt their robbe- 
ries in a light office than in a dark one. Faint or illegible hand-writing 
can be more easily read, and hence mistakes are less likely to occur. 
The clerks, too, perform their duties with more quickness and cheerful- 
ness. The gloominess of an office throws a gloom over the mind; but 
“light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 

The lightest part of the office should be devoted to the clerks. We 
have observed sometimes a violation of this principle. The entrance 
door has been placed in the middle of the front, with a window on each 
side, and the counter thrown across the room, so that the lightest part of 
the office has been given to the public. It is better that the entrance be 
placed at the right or the left corner, and the counter be. made to run from 
the window to the opposite wall. The light will thus fall lengthways on 
the counter, and the space behind the counter will be occupied by 
the clerks. 

Ventilation. — Volumes have been written by medical men upon the 
advantages of fresh air, and on the unwholesome atmosphere of crowded 
cities. If the air that circulates in the streets of towns and cities is impure, 
what must be the state of those offices or rooms where twenty or thirty per 
sons are breathing close together during the whole of the day, and gas 
lights are burning during the evening! In such cases we are told that a 
person afflicted with consumption of the lungs may communicate the com- 
plaint to others, as they must inhale a portion of the atmosphere which he 
has breathed out. The air in a close office is not only rendered impure 
by the number of people that breathe it, and by the burning of gas, but it 
also contains very frequently particles of dust arising from the floor, 
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through the number of people constantly walking in and out. It is almost 
impossible for persons so circumstanced to enjoy for a length of time even 
moderate health. A portion of this evil may be mitigated by a good system 
of ventilation. To obtain this should be regarded as an object of the first 
importance. If a banker does not insist upon the architect performing 
this in the most effectual manner, he must be content to be often put to 
inconvenience through the illness and consequent absence of his clerks. 

Having made due provision for space, light, and ventilation, it will now 
become necessary to arrange the counter, desks, and other furniture, so as 
to enable any given number of clerks to discharge their duties with the 
greatest efficiency, and so as best to promote the public convenience. It 
is not necessary, or possible, to give very minute instructions on this head, 
as much will depend upon the form of the building, the extent of the busi- 
ness, and other circumstances. We will notice only a few general objects 
to be kept in view. 

It is desirable at all times to make those arrangements that shall best 
promote the convenience of the public. 

The counter should be readily accessible, and of sufficient length to 
meet the requirements of the business; and the cashiers’ desks sufficient- 
ly wide apart for the public to be promptly served, and to stand without 
jostling one another. Some banks have two counters, one for paying, 
and the other for receiving. At other banks the cashier does not enter 
the credits, but merely agrees the amount with the customer, and then 
passes them to a clerk, who enters them in the Waste Book. In the same 
way, when a cheque is presented for payment, he gives it to a clerk be- 
hind him, who enters it, and hands the notes to the cashier, who pays out 
the gold and silver. When the business is large, extra or supernumerary 
cashiers are appointed, who take the place of the regular cashiers when 
they are absent at dinner or otherwise, so that during the whole of the day 
all the cashiers’ desks are occupied. ‘To relieve the counter, the payment 
of bills that have been presented in the morning and not paid, is usually 
received at a separate desk or office. All these are expedients that should 
be adopted when necessary, to save the time of the public. There are 
few things that try a man’s temper more than to be kept waiting a long 
time at a banker’s counter; and he will be very apt to give vent to his 
impatience by quarrelling with the clerks, or reproaching the establish- 
ment. 

Another object is, to place near together those clerks whose duties will 
require them to have frequent communication with each other. If this 
tule be not observed, the clerks will lose much time in the course of the 
day in passing from one part of the office to the other; and the work will 
not be so expeditiously performed. It is especially desirable that the 
ledger keepers should be placed close behind the cashiers; so that if a 
doubtful cheque be presented for payment, the cashier may be able to 
show it to the ledger keeper, and be informed if he may pay it, without 
being observed by the party presenting it. 

Another point is, to place the desk of the chief or head clerk in such a 
position that he can see all over the office. ‘ A master’s eye will do 
more work than both his hands.” In this case, if the counter is crowded, 
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the chief clerk will perceive it, and appoint additional clerks to assist the 
cashiers. If disputes take place between the clerks, or between the 
cashiers and the public, he will come forward and settle the matter before 
the dispute is carried to high words. He will observe, too, the customers 
who come frequently to the counter, and from their transactions he will 
often draw conclusions respecting their circumstances which will be ser- 
viceable to the bank. It is generally best that many of the clerks should 
be so placed as to look towards the counter. It has been said that this 
draws off their attention from their work ; but we do not think this is gen- 
erally the case, although it may occasionally relieve the irksomeness of 
their duties. A dishonest person standing at the counter, and watching 
an opportunity of committing a robbery when the cashier is engaged, will 
be more likely to abstain from making the attempt when the eyes of other 
clerks have a command of the counter. This arrangement will depend 
in some measure on the direction of the light. The clerks should not 
have their faces or their backs towards the window, but the light should 
fall on them sideways. These matters may appear trifling, but they 
will not be deemed unimportant to those who are intrusted with the 
practical administration of an office. It is only by attention to minute 
things that the business of an office can be well conducted. 


Il. The Selection and Appointment of Clerks. 

When a bank is first formed, they sometimes advertise for clerks; but 
this is usually for clerks of a higher rank, who have had some experience 
in the business of banking. When a bank is established, it has seldom 
occasion for new clerks of this class. A vacancy in one of the higher de- 
partments is filled up by the next clerk in rank, and so on in order, and 
the new clerk comes in as a junior. Applications for this post are usually 
so numerous that the only difficulty is in making the selection. Those 
recommended by parties known to the bank, as customers or sharehold: 
ers, usually have the first claim. In some banks the nomination of the 
junior clerks is regarded as a portion of the patronage of the directors, 
upon the understanding, however, that they nominate none but such as are 
properly qualified, and who shall prove their fitness to the satisfaction of a 
committee of directors. 

In making inquiries into the qualifications of applicants, it is necessary 
to ascertain, in the first place, their age. In London, the age at which 
clerks are admitted into a bank is usually about nineteen. As their first 
duty is to collect payment of bills, it is necessary they should have ar- 
rived at a sufficient degree of strength to be able to make some resistance 
were an attempt to be made to rob them of their bill-case ; and also that 
they should have arrived at an age to be conscious of the responsibility 
of their office. In the country parts of England, and in Scotland, clerks 
are taken at an earlier age; but the duties are different from those dis- 
charged by the same class in London. 

Another consideration is the class of society from which clerks are 
taken. Candidates for the office of bank clerks are usually the sons of 
the middle class of tradesmen, or of professional men, as clergymen, 
officers in the army or navy, or persons in the service of Government. 
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During the last war, bankers’ clerks were generally tne sons of trades- 
men, as the sons of gentlemen could usually find employment under Gov- 
ernment. But now that places under the Government are not so easily 
obtained, members of what are called respectable families are found 
among the candidates for admission into the service of banks. Each class 
has some advantages. ‘The sons of gentlemen have generally a better 
literary education, and have usually a more courteous address. On the 
other hand, they have no notion of business, and no business habits. 
They have been accustomed to go a-hunting and a-fishing with the sons 
of men of large property, and they look upon banking business as a 
drudgery to which they submit from necessity, but which is much be- 
neath the destiny to which they think they are entitled. On the other 
hand, the sons of tradesmen have been accustomed to notions of business 
from the ordinary conversation of their fathers’ fireside ; they know they 
must get their own living; they look upon their admission into a bank as 
a lucky event, and, consequently, apply themselves to their duties with 
heartiness and cordiality. 

Another inquiry of those who are candidates for admission into a bank 
is, how they have been employed. Lads just come from school, of course 
know nothing of the business of a bank, and, if taken at all, they should 
be taken upon trial for three or six months, so that their qualifications 
may be discovered before they are permanently appointed. ‘Those who 
have been two or three years in a merchant’s counting-house are gener- 
ally found to be the most efficient. But to have been in the office of a 
stock-broker or a solicitor, or to have studied for one of the learned pro- 
fessions, is no recommendation. Clerks from country banks, and espe- 
cially those from the banks of Scotland, when introduced into London 
banks, are at first usually considered to be slow. 

It is also proper to inquire into the parentage of the candidate. For 
although honesty and dishonesty do not run in the blood, yet it is probable 
that religious and virtuous parents have given their children a religious 
and virtuous education; and a youth who has been accustomed to see ex- 
amples of excellence at home, will be the most likely to exhibit those ex- 
cellencies in his own conduct. A high degree of moral principle is in it- 
self a necessary qualification in a post of trust and responsibility, and it is 
usually associated with a cultivated and improved state of the intellectual 
faculties. “If there be in the character not only sense and soundness, 
but virtue of a high order, then, however little appearance there may be of 
talent, a certain portion of wisdom may be relied upon almost implicitly. 
For the correspondencies of wisdom and goodness are manifold, and that 
they will accompany each other may be inferred, not only because men’s 
wisdom makes them good, but also because their goodness makes them 
wise. Although, therefore, simple goodness does not imply every sort of 
wisdom, it unerringly implies some essential conditions of wisdom ; it 
implies a negative on folly, and an exercised judgment, within such limits 
as nature shall have prescribed to the capacity.” (Taylor’s States- 
man. 

Testimonials are to be received with caution. Young men who come 
to London in : earch of a place, often bring with them a host of testimo- 
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nials, which they expect will place them at the head of any list of candi. 
dates. When upon other grounds there is an intention of engaging the 
applicant, these letters of recommendation may sometimes be read. It 
may be useful to observe by whom the testimonials are given, and 
whether those persons have had opportunities of judging of the adaptation 
of the party for the office he seeks. It may also be noticed what qualities 
are, and more particularly what qualities are not, ascribed to the appli- 
cant. It has been said, that when a lady is praised for being ‘ amiable 
and accomplished,” it may be inferred that she is neither young nor hand. 
some. So if a testimonial speaks highly of a young man’s “ industry and 
integrity,” it may generally be inferred that he does not possess much tal- 
ent. It is true that these qualities are of more importance than talent, 
But while they are more important, they are also more common ; and if a 
young man possesses any kind of intellectual superiority, the fact will 
certainly not be omitted in his testimonial. 


IIf. The distribution of the duties of the various clerks 1s a matter of no 
small importance. Experience is the only efficient guide in making such 
arrangements. We may, nevertheless, lay down a few general princi 
ples. The great division of the business of a bank office is into the 
cashier’s department and the accountant’s department. In London banks 
there is a third, — the tellers, or out-door department. In the distribution 
of duties, it is desirable that the accountant’s department should be a 
check upon the other departments. ‘The cashiers must not have the con- 
trol of the books, nor the accountants the care of the cash. The account- 
ants’ books should show what amount of cash is in the hands of the cash- 
iers; and it is the business of the cashiers to show that they have that 
amount of cash which corresponds with the accountant’s books. If the 
same officer has the care of the cash and the command of the books, he 
may abstract a portion of the cash, and alter the books to make them cor- 
respond. It is further desirable, in large establishments, that two books 
which act as a check upon one another, should not be kept by the same 
clerk. While it is not proper to indulge a spirit of suspicion in regard to 
individuals, it is advisable that the duties of a bank office should be so dis- 
tributed that the intromissions of any one clerk, either by the abstraction 
of cash or the falsification of the books, should be liable to immediate de- 
tection by the entries in some book kept by another clerk. For the same 
reason, it is proper that any document issued to the public (such as de- 
posit receipts, drafts on London, &c.) should be signed by two officers, of 
whom one should belong to the cash, and the other to the accountants’ 
department. There ought to be a complete division of labor in a bank. 
Every clerk should have fixed duties to perform, and every duty, however 
unimportant, should be assigned to some particular clerk. If any thing is 
neglected, there should be no doubt as to who is to blame. No one should 
be able to say, “ It was not my business; it was yours.” Nor ought any 
duties to be assigned in common to two or three clerks, to be performed 
by them as each may find time. In this case, each will do as little as he 
can, and nothing will be done well. If any dispute arises among the 
clerks as to the due division of their labors, a reference should be made 
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to the chief clerk, who will give to each man his work, and hold him re- 
sponsible for its proper performance. 


IV. The Amount of their Salaries. 

According to Adam Smith, the wages of labor are regulated by the fol- 
lowing circumstances : — 1. The agreeableness or disagreeableness of the 
employments themselves. 2. The easiness and cheapness, or the diffi- 
culty and expense of learning them. 3. The constancy or inconstancy 
of employment in them. 4. The small or great trust which must be re- 
posed in those who exercise them. 5. The probability or improbability 
of success in them. 

Mr. Mill makes the following observations with regard to the salaries 
of clerks : — 


“A clerk from whom nothing is required but the mechanical labor of copying, gains 
more than an equivalent for his mere exertion if he receives the wages of a bricklay- 
er’s laborer. His work is not a tenth “ce as hard, it is quite as easy to learn, and his 
condition is less precarious, a clerk’s place being generally a place for life. The higher 
rate of his remuneration, therefore, must be partly ascribed to monopoly, the small de- 
gree of education required being not even yet so generally diffused as to call forth the 
natural number of competitors, and partly to the remaining influences of an ancient 
custom, which requires that clerks should maintain the dress and appearance of a more 
highly paid class. 

“Tt is usual to pay greatly beyond the market price of their labor all persons in 
whom the employer wishes to place peculiar trust, or from whom he requires some- 
thing besides their mere services. For example, most persons who can afford it, pay to 
their domestic servants higher wages than would purchase in the market the labor of 
persons fully as competent to the work required. They do this, not from mere osten- 
tation, but from reasonable motives ; because they desire that those they employ should 
serve them cheerfully, and be anxious to remain in their service ; because they do not 
like to drive a hard bargain with people whom they are in constant intercourse with ; 
and because they dislike to have near their persons, and continually in their sight, 
people with the appearance and habits which are the usual cy Sey amy weg of a mean 
remuneration. Similar feelings operate in the minds of men in business with respect 
to their clerks.” (Principles of Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill, Vol. I. 
pp. 461 - 475.) 


There would be considerable difficulty in applying the rules laid down 
by political economists with regard to the wages of labor to the case of 
bank clerks. A banker does not hire a clerk because he is the cheapest 
man he can get, nor does he dismiss him as soon as he can get another 
man to do the same work at a lower price. He would not find it his in- 
terest to do this; for his work is of a peculiar kind. His clerks must have 
a certain degree of education and of manner, and be taken from a certain 
class in society. They are not allowed to engage in any other employ- 
ment; they have to maintain a respectable appearance ; they must be 
qualified, not merely for the lowest post in the bank, but must be pre- 
pared to take higher posts should vacancies occur. And in every post 
they are intrusted with a large amount of property, and upon their integ- 
rity and prudence much reliance must at all times be placed. All these 
circumstances serve to show, that, in fixing the amount of their salaries, 
the banker should be anxious to err (if he err at all) on the side of 
liberality. 

He ought also to take into consideration the effect which the amount of 
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salary produces on the mind and condition of the party receiving it. If 
an advance of salary quickens the attention or the zeal, or strengthens the 
fidelity of a party, or induces him to cultivate those talents which add to 
his efficiency, or if it enables him to move in a higher class of society, 
and gives him a station and an influence which enable him to be useful to 
the bank, then is such advance of salary, though entered in the books 
under the item of expenditure, an outlay of capital which is repaid to the 
banker with interest in the effect it produces,—an outlay that becomes 
probably one of the most profitable of his investments. We have great 
pleasure in transcribing the following letter from Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd. 
It was addressed to the chief clerk of his London bank. We abstain from 
all eulogium, as the letter will speak for itself : — 

“Dear Mr. Kirsy,— The inclosed draft for £1,000 I request you will place to 
the credit of the ‘Clerks’ Christmas Fund.’ At the close of the first year since my 
accession to the head of this concern, I am desirous of offering to those through whose 
assistance I have been enabled to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion, some substantial 
proof of my sense of their services, and of the interest which I feel in all that concerns 
their comfort and happiness. The year now closing has been marked by some 
circumstances of an accidental and temporary character, which have tended to throw 
an unusual degree of labor and trouble on the clerical department of the office. Of 
the readiness with which this difficulty has been met and overcome I am very sensible; 
and for this, as well as for the uniform zeal and integrity with which the general duties 
of the office are discharged, I beg that the clerks will accept my grateful acknowledg- 
ment, and that you and they will believe me to be the faithful friend of you all. 


“8S. J. Loyp. 
“ Lothbury, December 24th, 1845.” 


In all banks the junior clerks have lower salaries than the senior clerks. 
In Scotland, a clerk usually serves an apprenticeship of three years, dur- 
ing which he receives but a small salary. This plan has been introduced 
into some of our country banks. In London it does not exist. In the 
private banks, a junior clerk usually commences with £60 a year, and a 
portion of the Christmas money. In the joint-stock banks, where no 
Christmas money is allowed, the commencing salary is usually £80. But 
the rules of advance are various, and, indeed, must be so, depending as 
they do upon the prosperity of the banks, and other contingent circum- 
stances. One bank may assign a certain fixed annual increase to each 
clerk, whether he advance in rank or not. In this case, his salary will be 
regulated entirely by the number of his years of service. Another bank 
may have a fixed salary for each post, and a clerk has no increase of sal- 
ary except when he takes a step in rank. Another bank may adopt a 
scale of salaries combining the principles of the other two. For instance, 
every post in the bank may have a fixed minimum salary. But each 
clerk holding a post for a certain period (say for five years), has an 
annual advance for that period. Then he stops, and receives no further 
advance until he is promoted to the next post, where again he becomes 
entitled to the annual advances belonging to that post. We give no opin- 
ion as to the respective merit of these plans. But there is one principle 
we would enforce, that the salaries of the clerks should be regulated by 
the prosperity of the bank. If the bank is prosperous, the clerks ought to 
share in its prosperity ; and if the bank is unfortunate, the clerks must 
consent to share in its ill fortune. But, under any cirumstances, a scale 
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of salaries is desirable. It prevents caprice on the part of the bank, and 
jealousy on the part of the clerks. The amount of salary in each case 
should be fixed by rule, and not by favor. 

With reference to this subject we quote from Mr. Taylor’s work, en- 
titled ‘* The Statesman,” a work which he states to have been the result 
of twelve years’ official experience : — 


“Jt is often said, that in order to get efficient service good pay must be offered. But 
this is not true as — to first appointments of young men. On the contrary, it will 
often happen that the largeness of the temptation, by bringing into activity the most 
powerful interests through which abuses of patronage are engendered, will lead to the 
appointment of a worse man than would have been obtained by a smaller offer. On 
the other hand. though men of promise are to be had cheap, whilst they are young and 
their value is little known to themselves or others, they cannot, when this is no longer 
their condition, be kept for a small consideration, or at least kept contented. Buta 
reasonable degree of contentment is of essential importance where the understanding 
is the workman. There is no position so strong as that of a man who stands upon his 
head ; and if he be not induced to the activity of just thinking and clear reasoning, he 
will hardly be coerced to it. Upon the whole, therefore, I would say, that what is 
most conducive to good appointments in the first instance, and thenceforward to deriv- 
ing benefit from them, is to offer small remuneration to the beginner, with successive 
expectancies proportioned to the merits which he shall manifest, and of such increas- 
ing amount as shall be calculated to keep easy, through the progressive wants of single 
and married life, the mind of a prudent man. Upon such a system, if unfit men be- 
longing to influential families shall make good an entrance into the service, they will 
be more easily got rid of ; since, finding that they have got but little in hand, and have 
but little more to look to, they will hardly be desirous to continue in a career in which 
they must expect to see their competitors shoot ahead of them.” 


The following is an account of the total amount of salaries, morning 
money, gratuities, &c., paid to the servants of the Bank of England in 
London and at the branches, and of the number of persons to whom the 
said amount was paid, for the year ending the 29th of February, 
1832 : — 

820 Clerks and porters, . . ; P 


38 Printers and engravers, . . 
82 Clerks and porters at the branches, .__.. 


940, Average £225 each. 


Amount of pensions paid in the same period, 193 pensioners, average £161 each, 
£31,243 18s. 11d. 


£211,903 10s. 10d. 


Securities. —In all banks the clerks give sureties for their integrity, — 
usually two, of £500 each; and in some banks these amounts are in- 
creased on accession to higher offices. Of late years, societies have been 
formed, both in England and Scotland, for the purpose of giving, on the 
part of clerks and others, the amount of security required. These socie- 


ties allege that, — 


“Suretiship by private bondsmen is attended with various inconveniences and ob- 
jections ; instances have constantly occurred in which persons of the highest respecta- 
bility have been obliged to forego valuable appointments, from either the great diffi- 
culty of obtaining security, or a repugnance to place their relatives or friends and 
themselves under the obligations involved therein. The society undertakes, on the 
annual payment of a small sum, to make good in case of default by fraud or dishon- 
esty any losses which may be sustained to an amount specifically agreed upon, and 
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by such means obviates the necessity for private sureties, as well as the obligations 
arising therefrom, which often prove as prejudicial to the best interests of employers 
as to the party seeking guarantee. 

“ The association offers to the public the following advantages : — 

“To the employed. — It obviates the difficulty of obtaining the requisite securities 
for personal integrity, which has often placed an insuperable barrier in the way of 
many persons of the highest character and ability ; it affords facilities to those in pur- 
suit of employment, and relief from the embarrassment attendant upon asking, with 
the uncertainty of obtaining, private suretiship; and removes that weight of obligation 
and discomfort which such engagements necessarily impose. 

“To the employer. — The ample capital of the association, with the power and su- 
pervision lodged in the Board of ‘Trade, renders the policy of the company much more 
valuable than that of any individual, inasmuch as it is not liable either to doubt or de- 
preciation. In large establishments, both public and private, where the securities are 
numerous, and the sureties often resident in many different parts of the country, and 
known only by repute, it becomes nearly impossible to watch over their continued ex- 
istence and solvency; and cases of default have frequently occurred when, upon inves- 
tigation, it has been found that all the sureties have been dead for many years. 

“ The rates are from 10s. per centum per annum, and upwards (according to the na- 
ture of the employment), on the amount of security required. 

“No charge is made for stamp duty except in special cases; the usual legal ex- 
penses of surety bonds will therefore be entirely avoided by persons who enter on their 
respective duties under the guarantee of this society. 

“ A reduction is made in the premium on the sixth annnal payment.” 


The Lords of the Treasury, and a great many banking companies, have 
accepted the guarantee of these societies. ; 

A new society has recently been formed, entitled “The United Guar. 
antee and Life Insurance Company,” the object of which is to grant po- 


licies for fidelity of trust, combined with policies of insurance on life, or 
with deferred annuities or endowments. ‘The following are extracts from 
the prospectus : — 


“ Public guarantee and life insurance are, in principle and practice, so closely assim- 
ilated, that they may be fairly recognized as the relative accompaniments of each 
other, and their specific advantages are here mutually presented to the public at a con- 
siderable reduction of premium. 

“ In order to provide against the numerous cases of hardship and constant uncer- 
tainty to which private bondsmen are exposed, the directors confidently recommend 
the combined application of the two principles to all classes who may be called upon to 
assume the risk, or who may stand in need of it from others. 

“ The superiority of the policies of a public company has, in consequence of the se- 
rious losses which have arisen from decayed or depreciated sureties, induced the 
heads of public institutions and private mercantile firms to require those engaged in 
their service to provide the guarantee of a public company, in lieu of, and in pref- 
erence to, that of private individuals. How much more valuable must that surety be- 
come when strengthened and additionally secured by the contingent personal interest 
(increasing yearly in value) of insurance on life? 

“ The life policies thus issued, payable either at a given age, say 50, 55, 60, and 65, 
— or at death, should that event take place before, —or for the whole term of life,— 
and the deferred annuities, so granted in conjunction with the fidelity policies, will, in 
the event of breach of trust, be cancelled, and the premiums paid thereon forfeited. 
This, however, can only occur by a voluntary act of the insured themselves, and will 
not in any other respect affect the value of the life policies or annuities. é 

“ Particular attention is requested to this system of granting deferred annuities, in 
conjunction with policies for the fidelity of the annuitants; by which it will be seen 
that, upon paying a moderate sum annually to this company, any young man of ap- 
proved character may secure, in addition to a policy for his fidelity, a certain provision of 
£50 per annum for the remainder of his life, commencing at the age of 50 or upwards. 

“To the provident among that numerous class of persons who either hold or are 
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seeking situations of trust and responsibility, this company offers the most complete 
substitute for pensions in old age, which may thus be secured by the insured them- 
selves. 

“ The value of this union of the two principles will be extended to parties who de- 
sire surety policies, and whose health may not be sufficiently sound to render their 
lives insurable at the ordinary rates; and who may endow a child to receive, say £ 100, 
upon attaining the age of twenty-one, — a plan whieh will be found preéminently ad- 
yantageous to those engaged in occupations of trust, and of limited income. 

“Tt will be manifestly apparent that the risks thus combined will render the surety 
policies so granted infinitely preferable to those provided by private sureties and other 
guarantee companies ; and that they hold out to the employers increased security, by 
waking the insured specially interested in their own good conduct; and to the em- 
ployed or assured, they insure a greater share of confidence from their employers, and 
independence to themselves, than under the common form of policy, and they are re- 
lieved in a great degree from paying for the dishonesty of others. 

“Should the insured at any time wish to discontinue the surety policy, the life policy 
will not be affected thereby, but will remain in force upon payment thenceforth of an 
annual premium to be specially calculated. 

“To persons whose lives are insured in this company, and who may, at any future 
time, require policies for their fidelity, the directors will be prepared to grant the same, 
in conformity with the regulations of the company, on the payment of a moderate ad- 
dition to the premium chargeable on the life policies alone.” 


The claims of the society are further set forth in a pamphlet on 
“Public Guarantee and Private Suretiship,” published by its secretary, 
Mr. James Knight. 

In the year 1841 the Bank of England took measures for discontinuing 
the system of requiring sureties from the clerks. Every clerk subscribed 
annually two shillings per cent. upon the amount of his surety bond. 
When he had subscribed in the course of five years (or immediately, if he 
chose) ten shillings per cent., the liability of his sureties ceased. Every 
new clerk subscribes, when admitted, ten shillings per cent. on the amount 
of the bond he would otherwise give. These contributions are invested in 
the Three per Cent. Reduced, or Consols. This fund is fixed at £6,000 
stock. When at this amount, the interest is given to the “ Clerks’ 
Widows’ Fund,” a fund established by the clerks, with the assistance and 
support of the bank. When the claims have reduced the guarantee fund 
below £6,000, the interest goes to this fund until it has increased to this 
amount. If the claims reduce the fund so low as £ 4,700, then the clerks 
are required to make a further contribution until the fund is again raised 
to £6,000. But this contribution is never more than two shillings per 
cent. per annum on the amount of their respective bonds. Nor can any 
claim be brought against the fund greater than the amount of the bond 
that would have been required from the defaulter. The clerks still give 
their personal bonds, which are for the full amount of their deficiencies. 
This is an admirable plan for a large establishment. In adopting it, the 
directors have shown a sound discretion, as it makes all the clerks inter- 
ested in watching over one another. At the same time, they have mani- 
fested that kindness and goodwill which have, we believe, at all times dis- 
tinguished the directors of the Bank of England in their conduct towards 
their clerks. 


V. The System of Promotion. ; 
It need hardly be observed that some posts in a bank are more import- 
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ant than others; and it is always desirable that the most clever men 
should occupy the most important posts. This object is desirable, but 
how is it to be attained ? 

The three main divisions of employment in a London bank are, the 
cashier’s department, the accountant’s department, and the teller’s or out- 
door department. All the clerks enter, in the first instance, in the tellers’ 
department, and their first duties comprise the collection of the payment 
of bills. The senior tellers are occupied within doors in various duties 
connected with the out-door operations. From this department, as vacan- 
cies occur, the clerks are promoted to higher posts in either the cashiers’ 
or the accountant’s department. 

It is, of course, only in large banks, where there is necessarily a great 
subdivision of labor, that these three departments exist in a separate form. 
In smaller banks, though the duties are the same, yet one clerk may, in 
one day, perform duties belonging to each of the three departments. 

The Cashiers’ Department.— The cashiers* of a bank stand at the 
counter, and attend to the public. These officers, in Scotland, are called 
tellers ; but in Scotland their duties are less important, as tellers pay no 
cheques until they have been marked by the accountant, who is their su- 
perior officer. We should form a very inadequate idea of a cashier in a 
London bank, if we considered him only as a mere counter of money. 
Quickness in counting money is indeed one very necessary qualification. 
But, besides this, he should have such a mental organization that he can 
recollect the general average of each customer’s balance, so as to be able 
to pay their cheques without a too frequent reference to the ledger- 
keeper. He should also possess a quickness of eye in detecting forged 
signatures, — a self-possession, so as to be cool and collected when the 
counter is thronged with people, — a command of temper, so as not to be 
irritated by undeserved reproach,—and not only a general courtesy of 
manner towards the public, but a peculiar urbanity towards the customers 
of the bank, with a readiness and an anxiety to promote their convenience 
in any matter on which they may require information or advice. In fact, 
it may justly be said, that there is no class of clerks on which the reputa- 
tion of a bank with the public so much depends as on the cashiers. And 
hence, in London banks, those clerks who are deemed the quickest, the 
most able, and the most gentlemanly, are usually promoted to this office. 

The Accountant’s Department refers to the keeping of the books and 
the accounts. ‘The main qualifications for the clerks in this department 
are, good hand-writing, accuracy in figures, and method in the arrangement 
of their work. Slowness is no positive disqualification, provided it be as 
sociated, as it often is, with application and perseverance. An accountant 
is not compelled to do any given quantity of work within a given time. 
By a proper arrangement of his duties, he can usually contrive to keep 
himself pretty equally employed during the whole of the day, and on busy 
occasions he can perform what remains in the evening, after the hours of 
public business. A steady perseverance is of the first importance. But 
we must distinguish between those qualities required in the clerks of the 
accountant’s department, and those required in the accountant himself. 


* In the United States termed Tellers. — Am. Eprror. 
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The chief accountant in a bank is not a mere book-keeper. It is one 
thing to keep a set of books previously prepared and arranged, and an- 
other to frame a set of books, or a new system of book-keeping, adapted 
for any operation that is proposed to be carried on. In the latter case, 
mental powers are required that are by no means common. And even 
where a system is established, the chief accountant of a bank will often 
have occasion to consider the best way of passing certain transactions 
through the books, of framing abstracts of operations which the books 
may not immediately supply, of making difficult calculations, and of ex- 
amining lengthy and complicated accounts, and exhibiting them with 
clearness and brevity. A good system of book-keeping, and a clear- 
headed accountant, would have prevented many a bank from stopping 
payment. 

From this statement of the qualifications of cashiers and accountants, it 
will appear that most clerks will be more fitted for one office than the 
other, and it is desirable that each clerk should be placed in the depart- 
ment for which he is best adapted. Where there is no peculiar adaptation, 
and where there is no marked difference, among the clerks, the promo- 
tion should go according to seniority, — not seniority in regard to age, but 
seniority according to the time they have been in the bank. But it will 
often happen, not only in the first, but also in subsequent steps of ad- 
vancement, that the clerk who is entitled to a vacant post by length of - 
service, is not so well qualified for it as some of his juniors. But even in 
this case, the individual should not be passed over, if he can perform the 
duties with an average degree of efficiency. Should he, however, be 
wholly unqualified, or fall below mediocrity in his qualifications for the 
office, there should be no hesitation in promoting over him some other 
clerk better adapted for the office. As, however, all such cases will give 
rise to some suspicion of favoritism, and as the party who is passed over 
is sure to think himself unfairly treated, it is desirable that the clerk 
thus promoted should possess such a marked superiority over the other, 
that no doubt can exist of the justice and propriety of the arrangement. 
On this subject, we again quote Mr. Taylor’s “ Statesman ” : — 


“The claims of promotion are twofold : first, merit; second, length of service. And 
the difficulties to be considered are those which arise when these claims clash; that is, 
when the most meritorious officer is not he who has served the longest. And, havin 
regard to the large public interests and the deep individual concernments with which 
they deal, it may be stated broadly, as a general rule, that merit, or in other words, in- 
dustrious ability, should be the one essential consideration to be regarded in their pro- 
motion. But the question then arises, Will the judge be always incorruptible and in- 
fallible? And if not, how are injustice, favoritism, and abusive promotion to be 
guarded against? The answer, as I conceive. is, that there can be no perfect protec- 
tion against these evils; that the principle (like most other principles) resolves itself 
into a matter of degree; and that the protection will be adequate in the main, if the 
tule of preferment by merit, as against seniority, be applied only where there is a 
marked distinction of merit. For there are divers securities, each of which may be 
more or less leaned upon, the aggregate of which will afford in the main all but a cer- 
tain reliance, where the distinction of merit is marked. If motives of favoritism be at 
work, the most able and useful officer will, at all events, have a fair chance of being 
the favorite. But if he labor under some defect (as unsightliness, ill manners, &c.), 
which, without impairing his public utility, tends to throw him out of favor, he will 
nevertheless have that hold upon the self-interest of his principal, which he wants upon 
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his good will. Further, of this intellectual order of men, there will hardly ever be ten 
brought together, of whom one will not have a generally acknowledged superiority to the 
rest. Even the vanities of men make them just, as umpires; and he who cannot pre- 
tend to postpone nine others to himself, will not consent to postpone himself to any 
but the best of the nine. It will be found, then, that a man’s reputation amongst his 
fellows in an office will seldom fail to be according to his deserts, and that where the 
superiority is marked, the award of common repute will be both just and decisive ; and 
being so, it will rarely happen that the patron will be induced by any motive of favorit- 
ism to brave the seprotch of disregarding it. In short, it is the nature of industrious 
ability, acting through various methods and upon various motives, to vindicate its own 
claims under any system in which those claims are recognized; and the system which 
shall conform to this natural tendency, and be so framed as to legitimate the rising of 
what is buoyant, will be found to work the best. 

“ There is, however, a certain moderating hand to be applied, even in the preferment 
of merit. Except in urgent and peculiar cases, in cases of extreme necessity on the 
part of the service, or extraordinary endowments, and character also, on that of the in- 
dividual, preferment should proceed, as Lord Bacon téaches, ‘per gradus, non per saltus. 
For, besides the ordinary evils attendant upon sudden elevations, it should be observed 
that the hope, and not the fact, of advancement is the spur to industry; and that bya 
large dispensation of reward at once, which cannot be followed by like rewards in fa- 


ture, the patron sinks his capital, and forestalls that revenue of reward which should 
furnish him with resources of inducement through successive years. Moreover, if a 
man be advanced largely at once, there will not only be little room left for his further 
promotion, but that little room will seem less when measured upon the scale to which 
his ambition will now expand itself; for he who has advanced by a stride, will not be 
content to advance afterwards by steps.” 


VI. The Rules of Discipline. 

As the discipline of the office must depend very much upon the chief 
clerk, a description of his duties will describe many of the duties of the 
other clerks. 

The office of chief clerk requires qualifications of no ordinary kind. 
It need hardly be said that he should possess a thorough knowledge of the 
business of the office. He ought also to possess certain moral qualifica- 
tions, such as a command of temper, a love of order and regularity, a 
rigid adherence to discipline, accompanied by kindness of disposition 
and of manners towards his colleagues, a gentlemanly and courteous de- 
meanour, and, above all, he will be expected to exemplify in his own 
conduct those precepts it may become his duty to inculcate upon others. 

The following are the principal duties of a chief clerk : — 

To see that the clerks come at proper time in the morning, are not 
absent unnecessarily during the day, and that they do not leave the bank 
at night until they have finished their work. To see, by occasional in- 
spection, that all the books of the office are kept in a proper manner ; and 
where he finds this not to be the case, to give such instructions and ad- 
monitions as the circumstances may require. To see that during the day 
the counter is properly appointed, and that no delay takes place in attend- 
ing to the wants of the public. For this purpose, it is desirable that his 
desk should be so placed as to command a view of the counter. ‘To see, 
by occasional inspection, that the customers’ books are written up in @ 
proper manner; and in case of complaint, he will personally investigate 
the matter, and explain it to the customer. ‘To see, early in the morning, 
that the balance was correct on the preceding night; and when otherwise, 
he will himself attend on the second or third evening, and direct that 
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proper means be employed to discover the difference. To count, at such 
times as may be deemed proper, the money of the several cashiers, and 
when necessary to report thereon to the banker. To see that all the offi- 
cers of the bank conduct themselves towards each other and the public in 
a courteous and gentlemanly manner, and to maintain throughout the 
office a proper state of discipline and subordination. To take charge of 
the stationery and other matters used in the office, and to prevent any loss 
or waste of any portion of the property of the bank. 

Besides the points of discipline hinted at in the above description, there 
are others that may require more particular notice, as 

Punctuality of Attendance.— To insure punctuality of attendance in 
the morning, some banks adopt the practice of keeping a book, in which 
every clerk writes his name on his arrival; and when the time has ex- 
pired, a line is drawn, which shows who has arrived in time and who has 
arrived late. 

Punctuality of attendance is an index of character. It may fairly be 
inferred that those who are the most punctual in the morning will be most 
attentive to their duties during the day; that they have formed the most 
regular habits, and are, consequently, the most deserving of promotion. 
Those, too, who are the most punctual are the most deserving of occa- 
sional holidays. ‘They who are habitually late must be regarded as hav- 
ing chosen to take their holidays by piecemeal each day, and they can 
therefore have no claim to other holidays besides. In all applications for 
promotion or leave of absence, it is deserving of inquiry, whether the 
party is usually punctual in his attendance. With regard to absence from 
illness, it cannot be supposed for a moment that any clerk would pretend 
to be ill when he is not so, in order to have an excuse for absenting him- 
self from the bank. An act of this kind would show such a want of per- 
sonal honor as should be a disqualification for holding any office in a 
bank. 

“ Few things occasion more dissatisfaction and annoyance to the supe- 
riors in a bank than the absence of clerks on every slight attack of illness. 
Unless a clerk feels himself quite unable to perform his duties, it is very 
injudicious for him to absent himself. It interferes with his promotion, for 
his superiors will be reluctant to advance him to any post where his ab- 
sence would be more inconvenient than while he is engaged in an inferior 
situation. In addition to this, the superior in the office may attribute the 
attack of ‘bile’ or ‘ indigestion’ to the indulgence of a convivial taste, 
which it will be well for a clerk to avoid obtaining a character for. And, 
under any circumstances, a man who continues at his post as long as he is 
able, will stand much higher in the estimation of those with whom he is 
engaged, than he who forsakes his duties on every trivial occasion.” 
(The Banker’s Clerk, p. 151, an excellent little work, published as one 
of the series in the Guide to Service, by Mr. Charles Knight.) 

A clerk should take care of his own health. We think it is better for 
him to stand than to sit at his work. His desk should be raised to such a 
height that he can do this without stooping. He should at all times avoid 
pressing his chest against the edge of the desk, as that may produce se- 
nous complaints. ‘The post most friendly to health is that of cashier. 
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He is generally standing ; his attention and mental faculties are in more 
constant activity, and he is obliged to talk, which is useful to the lungs. 
It may be doubted whether the exercise of the intellectual faculties, when 
not carried to excess nor attended with anxiety, is ever injurious to health. 
Those mental operations which are connected with the office of a bank 
clerk are in themselves beneficial. It is the confinement, the impure air, 
and the keeping of the body too long in one posture, that affects the 
health. Hence, clerks should live at a distance from the bank, and walk 
to and fro. If they reside at the bank, they should take exercise in the 
open air, either in the morning or the evening. When the weather is 
bad, they can walk up and down the room, with the windows open. Any 
kind of amusement that should throw the body into a variety of attitudes, 
would be useful. Singing is friendly to health, if not carried to excess, 
nor practised in confined or crowded apartments. Boating, in modera- 
tion, is serviceable. Gardening is highly beneficial. A clerk who wishes 
to enjoy good health should never keep late hours, nor get into debt, nor 
gamble in the funds. He should also have a hobby, that is, some kind of 
fixed amusement to employ his time when absent from the bank, in order 
to change the current of his thoughts, and to counteract those evils that 
sometimes arise from a monotony of occupation. If this hobby should be 
ofa kind to be useful or instructive as well as recreative, all the better. 
The great disease against which he should guard is consumption. He 
will be more subject to this in youth than in more advanced age. nd it 
has been remarked that healthy young men, fresh from the country, 
when appointed clerks, have become more susceptible of consump- 
tion than less robust persons who have been seasoned by a residence in 
London. 

The Bank of England have a medical gentleman who attends at the 
bank one hour every day. He is employed by the directors upon matters 
connected with the health of their clerks. Every clerk, when appointed, 
is examined, to ascertain that he is in good health. If he applies for leave 
of absence on the ground of ill health, he undergoes a medical examina- 
tion. If absent from illness, he is visited by the bank surgeon, who re- 
ports to the directors upon the nature of his complaint, and its probable 
duration. If a clerk complains that his employment is injurious to his 
health, he is examined, and in some cases his employment is changed. 
If he applies for a pensidn on account of age or illness, he is also ex- 
amined. In each of these cases a formal medical report is drawn up, and 
laid before the directors. The present surgeon is Mr. Alfred Smee, 
F.R.S., of Finsbury Circus, a son of the chief accountant of the bank. 
It is not his duty to prescribe for the clerks; but in the case of the porters 
or messengers, he acts as their medical attendant, and is paid by the 
bank. 

It is worthy of inquiry, whether this excellent arrangement might not 
be extended, and adopted by other banking institutions. Why should not 
every large company give a fixed salary toa medical man to attend to the 
health of all their clerks? This would often be useful in preventing ill- 
ness, or in checking its first approaches. It would thus preclude, in some 
cases, those inconveniences which are now felt through the absence of 
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sick clerks; while it would be a boon to the establishment, and save 
them what, in some instances, must be a heavy item of expense. 
Holidays. — It is desirable, on several accounts, that all the officers of 
a bank, and especially those who are intrusted with cash or other prop- 
erty, should once a year have leave of absence for at least a week or a 
fortnight. This should not even be optional; it ought to be a fixed rule 
with which they should be expected to comply. These absences should be 
arranged to take place at those seasons of the year when they will be of 


~ the least inconvenience to the business of the bank. These holidays ought 


to be readily granted on the ground of kindness and humanity ; but where 
these feelings do not exist, motives of self-interest alone would prompt a 
ready acquiescence in such applications. In the first place, a great in- 
convenience is often experienced in large establishments from the illness 
of the clerks when they are denied proper seasons of relaxation. In this 
case, the loss of time from ill health is greater than that which would be 
occasioned by holidays. A sick clerk, even when he attends to his du- 
ties, is neither so quick nor so correct, nor can he get through so much 
work, as a clerk who, by proper recreation, has been kept in perfect 
health. These occasional holidays tend very much to improve the efficien- 
cy of an office. When a clerk is absent, the next in seniority takes his 
place; and when all the clerks have been absent in turn, every duty in 
the bank becomes perfectly familiar to at least two persons, so that in the 
case of those absences which airse from unavoidable causes, little inconve- 
nience comparatively is felt. But while the bank is thus rendered inde- 
pendent of any one individual, it must not be supposed that the absence 
of a clerk lessens the importance attached to his services. When a clerk 
is really efficient, an occasional absence renders his value more apparent, 
and increases the estimate formed of his character; while the indulgence 
he has received will stimulate his energies and increase his desire to 
render himself more than ever useful to his principals. 

Another advantage to a banking establishment from the absence of 
their clerks is, that it furnishes an additional guarantee for their honesty. 
We have known instances of frauds being carried on for several years by 
clerks who were constant in their attendance, while a single day’s absence 
would necessarily have led to a detection of their dishonesty. When a 
clerk takes his holidays, all the property under his care is given over into 
other hands, and the knowledge that he will be called upon to do this 
periodically, may deter him in the first instance from commencing a 
career which must thus be necessarily exposed. 

The following is stated in a city article of the Times to be the arrange- 
ment of the Bank of England on this subject : — 


“It is not generally known that the Bank of England have recently entered into an 
arrangement by which all the persons on the establishment are allowed leave of ab- 
sence once every year, the holiday varying in length according to the length of service. 
To carry out this plan, the whole number of persons is divided into four portions, and 
each of these four portions takes the vacation in one of the four periods of the year 
that follow the payment of the dividends, and precede the shutting, these being the pe- 
riods in which the least business is done. So complete is the system, that the parties 
who take their holiday in the spring quarter one year, take it in the summer quarter 
in the year following, and so on through all the four, that one may not have an unfair 
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advantage over the other. The shortest holiday, we understand, is about nine days, 
and the longest about three weeks.” 

Customers’ Books. — It should be a great object with the chief clerk to 
see that the customers’ books are written up correctly and neatly, in a 
good hand-writing, and free from blots or erasures. These are the only 
books that go out of the bank, and therefore they are the chief means by 
which the customers can judge as to the manner in which the business of 
the office is conducted. It is not advisable that the writing up of these 
books should be left to the junior clerks. ‘They should be placed in the 
hands of clerks of some standing. The same book should always be 
written up by the same clerk ; and, when it can be so managed, the credit 
and debit side should both be in the same hand-writing. One of the best 
writers in the office should be appointed to this post, and his salary should 
be proportionate to its importance. 

It is the practice of all bankers to let the customers’ book be a copy of 
the ledger with the sides reversed ; thus the credit side of the ledger is the 
debit side of the customers’ book. The reason assigned for this is, that 
the ledger is the banker’s account against his customer, and the book is 
the customer’s account against the banker. Hence the customer, when 
he looks at his book, has at his left hand the sums with which he has de- 
bited his banker, and at his right the sums which are to the banker's 
credit. 

Cashier’s Deficiencies. — It cannot be expected that a cashier can re- 
ceive and pay away money for a whole year, and yet never make any 
mistakes. Some deficiencies will be sure to arise. Each cashier is con- 
sidered liable to make good his own loss. But, to meet these deficien- 
cies, some banks allow to each cashier a certain sum, — say £ 20 or £30 
per annum, — which is called risk-money. Others pay such deficiencies 
as may arise during the year, giving an admonition to any cashier whose 
deficiencies are unusually large. Superior accuracy in this respect is also 
considered as one test of superior merit, and therefore as forming one 
claim to promotion. When a cashier takes his holidays, he delivers up 
his cash to the chief clerk, who counts it and sees that it is correct, and 
then delivers it to the clerk who is to act for the cashier, who signs an 
acknowledgment in the money-book that he has received ‘the right amount. 
The cashier, on his return, will make a similar entry. It is said to be the 
practice in some establishments for the chief clerk to count the cash of 
all the cashiers every Saturday night. But when, from the extent of the 
business, this cannot be done, he counts the cash of each cashier individu- 
ally, at such times as may be most convenient to himself, giving the 
cashier no previous notice of his intention to do so. He immediately re- 
ports to the banker any deficiency he may discover. In all banks it is 
understood that the cashier is not allowed to apply any part of the bank 
money, even temporarily, to his private use, nor to lend any sum, however 
small, to the other clerks, upon their I. O. U.s or other engagement. 
Any violation of this rule, though with no fraudulent intention, is consid- 
ered a sufficient ground for instant dismissal. 

Gambling in the Funds, or in Shares. — Some banks make it a rule to 
dismiss any clerk that is found to be engaged in transactions of this kind. 
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The evil effects of such practices are very great. Speculative engage- 
ments will necessarily distract their minds, and draw their attention from 
their official duties. If unfortunate, their personal comforts may be di- 
minished: they may incur debts that will require years of saving to liqui- 
date, or they may be tempted to actions which would ruin themselves and 
disgrace their families. 


Vil. The Training of Clerks for higher Offices. 

Whatever natural talents a young man may have when he enters a 
bank, he cannot be expected to perform his duties well until he has been 
instructed. There is a good way and a bad way, a quick way and a slow 
way, of performing even the most simple operation. Incorrect or slovenly 
habits, when once acquired, are not easily abandoned. When, therefore, 
a young man enters a bank, he should be placed under the tuition of an- 
other clerk, well qualified to instruct him with regard to all his immediate 
duties. It is also desirable that the chief clerk should not have much 
manual labor, but should have leisure to walk round the office, stand for 
awhile at the elbow of each clerk, observe his peculiar defects, and give 
such instructions as he may deem necessary or useful. The senior 
clerks generally should also be ready at all times cheerfully and courte- 
ously to give instruction to their juniors. 

There are many ways of ascertaining the relative merits of a clerk. 
There is one obvious way ; that is, to inspect the books which he keeps. 
It can readily be seen if they are kept in a good and neat hand, if there 
are any blots or erasures, and if they indicate any great degree of care- 
lessness or otherwise. Quickness is generally an evidence of cleverness. 
A clerk who can count notes very fast, or who can cast up a long column 
of figures very quickly, and yet accurately, is generally a clever man. 
Quickness of hand denotes quickness of head, and it will generally be 
found that these two kinds of quickness go together. We do not say that 
this mechanical quickness of head proves soundness of judgment, but 
neither does it prove the reverse. In a clerk it is a decided recom- 
mendation. 

Another test of the cleverness of a clerk is, the opinion formed of him 
by his fellow-glerks. When men associate together day after day for a 
number of years, both their excellencies and their defects become known 
to each other, and each man falls into the position to which his qualities 
entitle him. The opinion which any one clerk expresses of the relative 
merits of the other clerks wil! generally be correct, when his own interest 
is not concerned. The opinion he may express will, in fact, be the opinion 
of the office, formed, not only on his own experience, but also on the ex- 
perience of all the other clerks. 

The report of the chief clerk will generally express this united opinion 
of the office. But it is well for a banker to keep himself well acquainted, 
at all times, with the sentiments generally entertained by the chief clerk 
respecting the other clerks, and not ask his opinion merely when there is 
an opening for promotion. On these occasions, feelings of kindness, or the 
reverse, may induce a chief clerk to speak of the party in a somewhat 
different tone from that which he would employ in ordinary times. 
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With a view to the proper training of clerks, it is desirable that there 
should not be too many in proportion to the work. If the clerks are un 
employed for any considerable portion of the day, their habits of atten- 
tion, of industry, and of quickness are impaired, so that they do less work 
even in those hours in which they are occupied. The duties of each clerk 
should be sufficiently heavy to require a continuous application of the 
mind during the whole of the working hours. If a banker find that the 
clerks have time to read books or newspapers, or to carry on either gam- 
bols or quarrels among themselves, during the hours of business, he may 
safely infer that he has too many hands. By reducing the number, he 
will make each clerk more efficient, and the work will be better done. 
He will also be able to increase their salaries individually. It is better 
that the same amount of money should be distributed among a smaller 
number of effective men, than among a larger number who are less effee- 
tive. The amount of Christmas money received by each will also be 
greater. 

For the purpose of training the clerks, it is desirable that their labors 
should be so subdivided as that the duties of one office should be a train- 
ing for the office immediately above it. The clerk, on his entrance into 
the bank, will thus have to perform those operations that require the 
least degree of professional knowledge, — of knowledge peculiar to the 
business of a bank,—and will advance step by step (each step requir- 
ing but a small addition to his previous knowledge) to the higher posts. 
When it is ascertained for which department — the cashier’s or the ac- 
countant’s —the teller is best adapted, he should be put into that post 
the operations of which will form the best training for those duties which, 
when promoted, he will have to discharge. 

The occasional absences of the clerks are conducive to their improve- 
ment. ‘The juniors thus learn to perform the duties of their superiors. 
New arrangements are formed temporarily for a different division of la- 
bor, and, the hands being fewer, an additional stimulus is given to exer- 
tion. It is also useful, when it can be done, for the clerks to change oc- 
casionally, and do each other’s work. Every clerk should be encouraged 
to suggest any improvements for abridging or facilitating his own labor. 
When a bank has several branches, it is often advisable that an occasional 
absence at one branch should be supplied by a clerk brought from an- 
other branch. A good inspector of branches will inspect the cashier’s and 
the accountant’s department, as well as the manager’s ; and when he finds 
any improvement at one branch, he will introduce it into all the other 
branches. 

But the greatest stimulus to improvement in the clerks is an impartial 
system of promotion. It is, perhaps, desirable that instances should occur 
sometimes of a clerk who is entitled to a higher post, from seniority, being 
unfit to take it, in order to show that superior merit is regarded. But it 
should always be obvious that the clerk who is promoted has superior 
merit. If a clerk is put over the head of another from favoritism, or ca- 
price, on the part of the banker, or from the influence of friends, custom- 
ers, or shareholders, or even for qualities good in themselves, but not in- 
creasing his efficiency as a clerk, then will great evils arise from his ap- 
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pointment, even though he should be as well qualified as the man who 
was entitled to the post from seniority. 

Another effectual means of training clerks is the daily balance. 

The books are balanced every night, before the clerks leave the bank. 
But mistakes will necessarily occur during the day, and to discover these 
will occupy a little time. The total amount of error is called “ the differ- 
ence’; and to endeavour to discover the error is called “ searching for 
the difference.” Those clerks who are thus employed in the evening 
are said to be “upon the balance.” In large establishments, it is usual to 
divide the whole body of clerks into classes, who take it in turn to be 
“pon the balance.” By this arrangement, all those who are not ‘ upon 
the balance ” can leave the bank as soon as their own work is done. 
The smaller the number of clerks on the balance, the better. Thus, in 
a bank of forty-two clerks, six would be sufficient to be on the balance. 
If a larger number — say twelve — were retained, the juniors would do 
nothing, or else they would be employed on the inferior books, from 
which they would learn nothing. But when only six are retained, they 
must all work, and what is better still, they must all think. They will all 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the whole system of book-keeping, and 
be able to ascertain in what way errors in one book may counteract er- 
rors in another book, and how the errors discovered will bear upon “ the 
difference.” In large establishments, almost the only way in which a 
junior clerk can learn the whole system of book-keeping, is from being 
“upon the balance.” But this is an effectual one. It also gives him an 
opportunity of showing his talents. Some clerks are far more quick in 
discovering the difference than others are; and this quickness is gener- 
ally a fair criterion of the general talent of the party. The clerk who 
“skulks” the balance, avoids the best means of improvement, and the 
best opportunity of showing his talents. But such persons have usually 
no talents to show. A clerk who acts in this way betrays a conscious- 
ness of being a fool. 


The remaining Sections of Mr. Gilbart’s work are devoted to the following topics : — 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


New York. 
Extracts from the Annual Report of the Comptroller, December, 1850. 


Tae Banxtne System. — The currency of the State is in a sound and 
prosperous condition. Not a single bank failure has occurred during the 
past year. The business of banking, under the general banking law, is 
rapidly increasing by the creation of new banks, and the deposit of ad- 
ditional securities, as a basis for circulation, by existing institutions. 
The principles embodied in the general banking law, as modified by sub- 
sequent legislation, have received the sanction of public approval, and 
may now be regarded as the basis upon which our banking system is 
permanently established. 

The charters of the safety fund banks are gradually expiring, and 
there is reason to conclude that, as their present privileges terminate, the 
most of them will reorganize and continue their operations under the 

eneral banking system, in the manner authorized by the act of 1849. 
in making this transition from the old to the new system, they will be re- 
quired to deposit specific securities with the Comptroller for the entire 
amount of their circulation. 

The permanent investment of so large a portion of their capital will 
necessarily diminish their available means for the accommodation of 
the business classes, to a considerable extent, and some embarrassment 
must be expected to result from so important a change. But it is hoped 
that the temporary inconvenience thus produced will be compensated by 
the advantages attendant upon a system which imparts to the circulating 
medium the essential qualities of uniformity and security. 

In the last annual report from this office, the attention of the Legisla- 
ture was called to the approaching necessity of providing a more extend- 
ed basis for the security of circulating notes to be issued under the gen- 
eral banking law. It is believed that this necessity has been reached. 
The formation of new banks, and the reorganization of expiring institu- 
tions, create a large and constantly increasing demand for the securities 
which the law authorizes the Comptroller to receive in pledge for regis- 
tered notes. While the demand for these securities is thus increasing, 
the supply is steadily diminishing by the reduction of the State debt. 

The present law requires that the whole amount of bills issued from 
the bank department shall be secured by the hypothecation of an equal 
amount, which may consist of New York stocks exclusively, or New 
York stocks and bonds and mortgages in equal proportions ; or the stock 
security may consist in equal proportions of New York and United States 
stock. During the last year, the Commissioners of the Canal Fund re- 
deemed $ 436,000 of the State debt, and the further sum of $ 870,000 
becomes payable in January and April next. Of the $ 1,306,000 thus 
paid and to be paid, nearly one half had been pledged by the banks as @ 
security for circulation. The same process of reduction must be con 
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tinued from year to year, by the application of the revenues of the Sink- 
ing Fund. ‘The effect of this reduction, in connection with the growing 
demand for New York stocks for banking purposes and for foreign 
investment, has been to enhance the premium to high rates, which can- 
not be afforded by the legitimate profits of banking business. It is ap- 
parent, then, that some new species of securities must be admitted in 
place of our own stocks, already so difficult to procure, and which will 
continue to disappear from the market until the debt shall have been ex- 
tinguished in 1868. The question arises, What form of security shall be 
substituted ? What kind of public stock, safe and convertible in all emer- 
gencies, is within our reach and obtainable by bankers, without paying 
extravagant premiums? All will admit that no class of obligations 
should be received as a foundation for currency, which will not afford 
perfect protection to the bill-holder under the most unfavorable cireum- 
stances. After much reflection, the Comptroller is of opinion that the 
stocks heretofore issued by the cities of this State may safely be admitted 
on the same footing with New York and United States stocks. The 
principal amount of city debt now existing in this State consists of the 
stock created by the city of New York for the construction of the Croton 
Aqueduct. The security and availability of this stock is unquestionable. 
The smaller amounts issued by Albany, Troy, and Buffalo are consid- 
ered equally valuable and substantial. No objection is perceived to the 
admission of stocks which may be issued hereafter by cities, provided 
the Legislature will first pass a law (as required not only by public con- 
siderations of policy, but by the express injunction of the constitution) 
restricting their power of borrowing money. The debt to be created by 
city corporations should be limited to a certain percentage on the as- 
sessed valuation of taxable property, and it should be made the duty of 
the authorities to levy an annual tax for the payment of interest. Under 
such restraints, their bonds cannot fail to be sound and convertible. 

The Comptroller would also recommend that the banks be permitted to 
deposit United States stock exclusively, instead of requiring an equal 
share to be in stocks of this State. 

The high premiums borne by State and government stocks, and the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining them, has turned the attention of 
bankers to bonds and mortgages as a basis for circulation, and the 
amount of these securities offered at the bank department is rapidly in- 
creasing. Bonds and mortgages on improved and productive real estate, 
possessing an intrinsic value, are considered a safe security for bill-hold- 
ers, and many considerations may be urged in favor of a system which 
gives to landed property some of the facilities incident to other forms of 
capital, by making it an element of security in the creation and regula- 
tion of a paper currency. But in receiving mortgages, a rigid scrutiny 
Is necessary to ascertain that the title is clear and the value unquestion- 
able. The Comptroller has aimed to exercise the utmost vigilance in 
this respect, and to exclude all securities which were not deemed amply 
sufficient. A careful investigation of the nature and value of the mort- 
gaged property is made peculiarly necessary, in consideration of the fact 
that some of the banks are mere banks of circulation, carried on in the 
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names of distant and irresponsible parties, while the real owner, acting 
under powers of attorney, avoids personal liability, and no capital is em. 
ployed or invested for the public security, beyond the stocks and mort- 
gages deposited in the bank department, which in many cases are pur 
chased exclusively from the proceeds of the bills obtained thereon. It is 
undoubtedly proper and expedient that mortgages should continue to be 
received to the extent now allowed, and under the restrictions now in 
force ; but the Comptroller is of opinion, that any change increasing the 
proportion of securities of this description would be prejudicial to the 
system, and impair the public confidence in the stability of the currency, 

The Comptroller deems it his duty to call the attention of the Legisla- 
ture to the growing importance of the Bank Department, the extent of 
its responsibilities, and the magnitude of its labors. When viewed in all 
its aspects, it may be regarded as one of the most responsible branches of 
the State administration. The duties devolved upon it are arduous and 
delicate, requiring business capacity of a high order, firmness and integ- 
rity superior to all temptation. The people must rely upon the intelli- 
gent and correct discharge of those duties as their only security for the 
protection and integrity of their circulating medium. To all who are 
familiar with the extent and the complicated functions of the Comptrol- 
ler’s office, it must be evident that it is physically impossible for that 
officer to give to the Bank Department the personal care and supervision 
which should be exercised in the discharge of so responsible a trust. 
The present incumbent deems it due to his successors and to the public, 
to ask the Legislature to relieve the Comptroller from this portion of his 
official labors. ‘This should be done by organizing the Bank Department 
into a separate and distinct office, to be placed under the charge of a 
commissioner clothed with all the powers and responsibilities, in respect 
to the banks and the currency, which are now vested in the Comptroller. 
Many considerations might be urged to sustain the expediency of sucha 
change. 

IncorroraTeD Bank Department. — The annexed statement exhibits 
the names of the incorporated banks, the capital and circulation of each, 
the dates at which their charters will exprie, and the names and resi 
dences of their redeeming agents. It will be seen that the present num- 
ber of chartered banks is seventy-three, and one branch; the aggregate 
amount of their capital is $27,664,860; the amouut of circulation to 
which they are entitled by law is $22,161,370, of which they have in 
actual circulation and on hand, $ 20,669,178.50. 

Two banks are included in this statement whose charters will expire 
January 1, 1851 ; namely, the New York State Bank, capital, $ 369,600; 
Bank of Newburg, capital, $ 140,000. 

These banks are in admirable condition, and have indicated an inten- 
tion of continuing business under the general banking law. 

The stockholders, or a majority of them, in three of the banks whose 
charters expired January 1, 1850, namely, the Bank of Utica, the Bank of 
Auburn, and the Bank of Ithaca, have reorganized by forming new as 
sociations under the general banking law, in pursuance of chapter 313, 
Laws of 1849. These banks are gradually returning their old circula- 
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tion and receiving new notes secured by a pledge of public stocks de- 
sited in the Free Banking Department. 

There have been received, counted, and burned at the Incorporated 
Bank Department, during the year ending December 1, 1850, 501,471 
mutilated bank-notes, amounting to $ 3,494,642, and during the same 
period there have been countersigned, numbered, and registered 569,780 
new notes, amounting to $3,460,387, which were delivered to the banks 
entitled to the same. 

Free Banx Department. — The whole number of banking associa- 
tions and individual bankers organized and doing business under “ The 
General Banking Law” is 136; viz. Banking associations, 71 ; In- 
dividual bankers, 65. 

The whole amount of circulating notes issued to said associations and 
individual bankers outstanding on the first day of December, 1850, was 
$ 14,203,115, for the redemption of which securities are deposited, and 
held in trust by the Comptroller, amounting in the aggregate to the sum 
of $ 14,823,087.46, viz. : — 


Bonds and mortgages, . > ° i i > ° ‘. - $ 2,320,914.71 
New York State stock, 43 per cont. ie ‘ ° é ‘ : . ,225,450.00 

& “ “ ie ae oo ee ee 
“ : Ps ‘ . 1,071,400.00 
“ ° ° ‘ - P -  2,566,679.26 
«“ - ‘ . vee R 1,266,262.34 
“ > ; j eos . - 1,628,218.85 
“ = : ; i é “ 651,596.60 
“ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ry ee 220,000.00 
Arkansas ‘“ ed P ‘ 5 E ‘ - 375,000.00 
Indiana «© 8 23& “ ‘ ° - ; . ‘ ‘ 6,650.00 
Alabama “ 5 “6 - 34,000.00 
Cash in deposit for stocks matured and bonds and morgages paid, . 212,106.88 


$ 14,823,087.56 

Total amount of securities held Dec. 1, 1849, . . ‘ F - 11,916,806.39 
Increase of securities from Dec. 1, 1849, to Dec. 1, 1850, ‘ ; 2,906,281.17 
The total amount of circulation, Dec. 1, 1850, . 5 : : . 14,203,115.00 
“ “ “ =: 1849, : i F ‘ 11,180,675.00 

Total increase of circulation from December 1, 1849, to Dec. 1, 1850,  3,022,440.00 


“ce “ 
oe “ 
United States stock, 
“ “ 
Illinois State stock, 
Michigan “ 


5 
54 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 


The following new securities were deposited during the year ending 
Dec. 1, 1850, viz. 


Bonds and mortgages, . ota a ig . Py - $821,341.11 
New York State stocks, . Noe be eee ae ; 1,188,009.49 
United States “ F - 1,835,975.34 
Illinois State stock, interest ents on cnn heretofore deposited, . 3,021.16 
Cash on deposit for stocks matured, bonds and mortgages paid, and for 

banks closing their business, ‘ ‘ . ° é . é 62,773.55 


$ 3,911,120.63 


The following securities were withdrawn during the year ending De- 
cember 1, 1850, viz. 
"64" 
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Bonds and mortgages, . . , ° Rte Ae ‘ ° ° - $153,470.88 
New York State stocks, . ‘ ‘ ° ? ° , ‘ 618,986.58 
United States stock, . . ‘ P ‘ ‘ ° ‘i ‘ é 174,100.00 
Arkansas State stock, . ‘ ‘ p ‘ . ° ° . 49,000.00 
Michigan State stock, . ‘ Al , ‘ a hen il 9,282 00 


$ 1,004,839.46 


The entire number of notes numbered, countersigned, and issued (in- 
cluding exchange for mutilated bills) by the Free Banking Department, 
during the year ending December 1, 1850, was 1,754,812, amounting to 
the sum of $ 5,204,254. 

Twenty-three banking associations and individual bankers have com- 
menced business under the General Banking Law, during the year, 
viz. : — 

Banking Associations. — Bank of Auburn; City Bank, Oswego; City 
Bank of Brooklyn; Bank of Fishkill; Hollister Bank of Buffalo; Ma- 
rine Bank, Buffalo; Mercantile Bank, N. Y.; Ocean Bank, N. Y.; Pa- 
cific Bank, N. Y. ; Syracuse City Bank ; Bank of Utica. 

Individual Banks. — Adams Bank, Adams; Citizens’ Bank, Water. 
town ; Eagle Bank, Brighton ; Farmers’ Bank, Hamilton County ; Fron- 
tier Bank, Watertown; Freemen’s Bank, Washington County ; Hamilton 
Exhange Bank, Hamilton; H. T. Miner’s Bank of Utica ; Phoenix Bank 
of Bainbridge; Sullivan County Bank, Monticello; Western Bank, 
Washington County ; Western Bank of Lockport. 

The associations have deposited the following securities, viz. : — 


Bonds and mortgages, . : . _ ° ‘ ° - + $143,420.00 
New York State stock, 5 per cent., . ‘ . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 172,796.00 
“ « oe . ‘ ° . ° . ° 64,000.00 

“ “ bad ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 137,716.00 

United States stock, “ : P ‘ ‘ ‘ P “ 117,500.00 
“ « “ ° ° . . . ° . 317,576.30 


$ 1,134,008.30 


Circulation issued on the above, 


The individual bankers have deposited, — 


Bonds and mortgages, . . «© «© «© «© « «©  «  « $181,631.00 

New York State stock, 5 per cent., . P ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ 159,799.50 

“ “« 5s « ar vee ee eee eee 69,000.00 

“ “« 6 “ a ey ee a ae 307,645.15 

United States stock, 5 & 4 a - . ‘ ; Fe 76,055.19 
6 


“ “ 


- ° ° ‘ : ° ° 183,592.55 


$ 811,722.39 


—_— 


Circulation issued on the above, . P ‘ ‘ e i ‘ . $783,180.00 


Four individual bankers have given notice of their intention to close 
their business, and have returned a portion of their circulation, viz. : — 

Henry Keep’s Bank, Watertown ; Village Bank, Randolph ; Cortland 
County Bank ; Commercial Bank, Lockport. 
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In pursuance of chapter 331, Laws of 1850, proper steps have been 
taken towards making a final distribution of the funds held by the Comp- 
troller, for the creditors of certain insolvent banks and bankers. On the 
Ist of May last, a notice was given (of which a copy is annexed, marked 
L) to the holders of the circulating notes of twenty-six insolvent banks 
to present the same for redemption, within six months, as provided by 
law. The time allowed for this purpose having expired, the Comptroller 
will proceed, without delay, to distribute the residue of these funds 
among the holders of certificates given for balances due on the notes re- 
turned to this office 


The Bank Fund. 


Assuming that the banks continue to pay their annual contributions of 
one half per cent. on their capital until the expiration of their respective 
charters, the amount to be realized from this source is $ 994,225.60, 
which will be sufficient, with judicious management, to discharge both 
principal and interest of all outstanding claims against the Bank Fund. 
In addition to these contributions, there remains a mass of miscellaneous 
assets of the City Bank of Buffalo, the Commercial Bank of Buffalo, 
and the Watervliet Bank. 

The amount to be realized from these deplorable concerns depends in 
some degree upon the result of certain litigations still pending. It is be- 
lieved, however, that, with proper diligence, about $50,000 may be re- 
covered from the assets referred to. ‘The Comptroller has made every 
practicable effort to secure some returns from them, and with some 
effect, but he regrets to say that his success has not been commensurate 
with his endeavours. 

Since the close of the fiscal year a final settlement has been made with 
the receiver of the Commercial Bank of Oswego, and the balance in his 
hands, being $ 1,644.33, has been paid into the fund. 

An important question has been raised in relation to the liability of the 
banks to pay the annual contribution of one half per cent. on their 
capital for the last year of their duration. The Comptroller and his pre- 
decessors have entertained no doubt on this point, and the payment has 
been made by all expiring banks, without dispute, until the Bank of Utica 
and the Bank of Monroe contested the validity of the claim. The 
charters of these banks continued in force “ until the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1850.” The Safety Fund act and the act of April 12, 1842, re- 
quire every moneyed corporation subject to the act to contribute one half 
of one per cent. on its capital “‘ on or before the first day of January in 
each year.” 

The ground assumed by the trustees of the banks referred to is, that, 
as their charters actually expired with the year 1849, they were not lia- 
ble to make the contribution payable “‘ on or before” the first day of 
January, 1850. Some other banks, which made the last payment volun- 
tarily, now claim to have the money refunded, on the principle that it 
was paid under a misapprehension of the law. 

The question is an important one in its bearing upon the ultimate 
sufficiency of the Bank Fund. If the remaining Safety Fund banks, in- 
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cluding the Bank of Utica and the Bank of Monroe, shall escape the 
payment of the contribution for the last year «* their chartered term, the 
loss to the capital of the Bank Fund will be $ 132,742.30, and to that ex- 
tent impair the security of the creditors. It is feared that so large a 
reduction might render the fund insufficient to provide for the payment 
of the stock falling due in 1866. 

The Comptroller has considered it his duty to place the claims against 
the Bank of Utica and the Bank of Monroe in the hands of the Attorney- 
General, and by mutual consent the question will be presented to the 
Supreme Court for decision as early as practicable. 

The following is a statement of the amount that has been charged 
upon the Bank Fund for the redemption of bills and payment of debts of 
the several insolvent Safety Fund banks : — 


Banks. Redemption. Debts. Total, 
Bank of Buffalo, . P ° ‘ + $435,540.00 $149,241.22 $584,781.22 
City Bank of Buffalo, . ° ‘ 217,111.48 oo 217,111.48 
Commercial Bank of Buffalo, . 186,861.00 424,514.87 611,375.87 
Commercial Bank of New York, 139,837.00 146,129.23 285,966.23 
Wayne County Bank, . ‘ ‘ 113,131.00 16,077.70 129,208.70 
Commercial Bank of Oswego, 163,162.00 78,351.63 241,513.63 
Bank of Lyons, . P ‘ é 52,898.00 40,053.08 92,951.08 
Watervliet Bank, . Pe ° ° 123,266.16 72,059.31 195,325.47 
Clinton County Bank, . . ° . ° 71,896.00 156,257.39 228,153.39 
La Fayette Bank, New York, . ‘ 38.00 are 38.00 


——S — 


$ 1,503,740.64 § 1,082,684.43 J 2,586,425.07 


GEORGIA. 


Bank of Augusta. 


April 6 Oct. 4 Dec. 3, 
LiasiLirizs. 1346,” 1847.” 1860. 


Capital stock, . ° ° ° - $719,800 $ 650,700 $ 600,000 
Circulation, ‘ P ° ° e 157,473 317,127 1,236, 

Individual deposits, . P P 126,865 69,978 109,336 
Profits undivided, ° . 62,604 49,330 66,627 
Due banks, . ° ° 17 5 “ wd 


Total liabilities, . . . $ 1,086,759 $1,087,135 2,012,957 


April. 6 Oct. 4 Dec. 3, 
RESOURCES. 1816,” 1ei7,’ 1850, 


Stock in Georgia Railroad and Banking Company, a in a § 292,000 
Loans and stocks, . ° ° * $972,480 * $827,197 988,674 
Bank balances, e 11,550 117,523 560,040 
Specie on hand, . ° . 58,830 130,860 110,170 
Notes of other banks, . ° 36,374 8,620 

Real estate, e ‘ 


Miscellaneous, ° ° 7,525 2,934 


Total resources, . - $1,086,759 $1,087,135 $2,012,957 





* Including real estate. 





Georgia. 
Augusta Insurance and Banking Company. 


April 6 Oct. 4, Dec. 5, 
LiaBILITIES. 1846.” ’ 


1347. 1350. 

Capital Stock,. . . . . $375,000 $375,000 $375,000 
Circulation, . . ee . 65,591 164,831 466,295 
Deposits,. . . 18.580 29,167 54,458 
Profits undivided, ; . 38,521 63,493 10,651 


Total liabilities, . . . , $ 197,692 $632,491 906,404 


Resources. (+ ha i 

Notes discounted, . ° ° ° § 106,866 § 121,242 § 208,156 
“ under protest, . . ° . . + 100,018 71,743 55,230 
Northern exchange, ‘ 30,558 54,764 112,590 
Stocks owned by the bank,. ° 96,730 90,235 61,455 
Real estate, . ° ° ° ‘ 36,513 52,723 35,803 
Bank balances, . e e ° 22,897 75,884 252,906 
Advances, insurance, &c., ° 33,545 50,050 95,6C8 
Specie on hand, . ~ 2 « . S668 108,210 54,300 
Notes of other banks, . 35,882 7,640 32,696 


Total resources, . ° ° § 497,692 §$ 632,491 $ 906,404 


Georgia Railroad and Banking Company, Augusta. 


a i ee ed 


LraBILiTIEs. a ood 6, po ge . Nae 
Capital stock, . . ° * $2,289,284 $2,289,200 $§ 4,000,000 
Circulation, . eee Ue se ‘ 221,753 295,212 609,260 
Deposits, . ‘ ‘“ ‘ ° 377,596 804,582 125,148 
Due corporations, ° ° ° Be ak 65,504 4,304 
Bonds issued, . ° ° ° ° 574,900 hsm 683,070 
Profit and loss, . ° . ‘ ° 532,684 635,616 514,522 
Assessment on stock, . a ere 2 a ae 463,223 


Total liabilities, ; ; . $3,996,217 $4,083,114 § 6,429,327 


Rasvonces, Apr Oa, as 
Railroad outfit, extension, &c., . . - $3,272,677 $3,433,616 $3,874,904 
Banking-house and other real estate, 129,365 132,473 116,664 
Bonds, stocks, advances, &c., ee 95,503 103,088 347,336 
Due by banks and agents, . ° ° 29,416 84,308 49,565 
Billsreceivable, . . . 188,780 204,528 525,900 
Specie on hand, . ° ° . ° 49,516 74,984 110,070 
Salaries, interest, expenses, &c., . 177,700 hi eat 198,225 
Notes of other banks, a ae 53,260 55,117 70,013 
Increased stock, . ° . . . o 0 a. 1,021,110 
Dividend No. 19, — a 115.538 


Total resources, . . + $3,996,217 $4,088,114 $6,429,327 








* Banking capital $ 375,000, 





Bank Statistics. 
Bank of the State of Georgia and Branches. 


Compiled for the Bankers’ Magazine, from the Official Reports. 


LIABILITIES, Oct., 1845. April, 1846. Oct., 1817. Dec. 5, 1850 
Capital stock, . . - $1,500,000 $1,500,000 $1,500,000 § 1,500,000 
Circulation, . ° 518,823 733,510 866,852 2,388,379 
Individual deposits, . ° ° 398,453 464,136 386,020 824,255 
Bank balances, . ° ° 2. ee 57,952 56,270 & wee 
Balances between branches, ‘ 5,774 472,732 364,650 ——. 
Surplus profits, . ° . 80,128 89,242 86,910 91,010 


Total liabilities, . . $2,503,178 $317,572 $3,260,702  4,803,64 


RESOURCES. Oct., 1845, April, 1346. Oct., 1847. Dec. 5, 1850, 
Discounted notes, ‘ ‘ ‘ $1,212,050 $1,317,147 $1,322,474 § 1,485,864 
Bills of exchange, .  . 172,873 419,524 276,032 —-:1,421,120 
Stocks, bonds, &c., . 363,185 333,776 369,306 171,395 
Real estate, . e e 163,140 156,103 148,970 126,260 
Bank balances, . P 57,593 96,363 217,133 342,044 
Balances between branches, ‘a 474,010 353,694 483,382 
Notes of other banks, . 34,907 93,473 82,442 147,626 
Specie on hand, . 466 567 395,246 466,547 618,773 
Miscellaneous, . 32,863 31,930 24,304 7,180 


Total resources, . $2,503,178 $3,317,572 $3,260,702 $4,803,64 


Mechanics’ Bank, Augusta. 


LraBiitigs, April, 1846. Oct., 1847, April 1, 1850. Dec. 1, 1850. 
Capital stock, ° . $ 500,000 § 500,000 $ 500,000 $ 500,000 
Circulation, . ° . . 665,038 565,570 1,026,952 1,296,586 
Individual deposits, . 91,638 164,985 247,587 432,064 
Bank balances, ° ° ° 69,933 43,218 249,073 166,244 
Undivided profits, 122,156 114,013 * 176,415 161,791 
Miscellaneous, ee 1,232 i cin 830 


—_— — _—_—— 


Total liabilities, . $1,448,765 $1,389,018 $2,200027 2,557,515 


REsovrceEs. April, 19°46. Oct., 1847. April 1, 1850, Dec. 3, 1850, 
Notes discounted, . e - + $724,664 § 363,560 $319,588 § 696,158 
Bills of exchange, . . + 446,082 372,313 1,318,748 —*1,351,868 
Georgia and Augusta bonds, ° . ea 142,390 62,252 20,000 
Real estate, . . ‘ ° Pear ha 70,132 55,565 47,000 
Bank balances, ° e ° ae 115,347 10,808 111,772 
Notes of other banks, . ° 124,914 23,970 80,335 118,980 
Specie on hand, e 152,698 239,780 345,925 210,436 
Miscellaneous, . 407 61,526 6,806 1,300 


Total resources, . ° é - $1,448,765 $1,389,018 $2,200,027 § 2,557,515 
For further details relative to the Georgia Banks, see Vol. IV. pp. 355, 412, 865, 961. 


* Dividend declared ten per cent, + Including real estate and bank balances, &c. 
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Bank of St. Mary’s, Columbus, Georgia. 


LraBiLities. Oct. 28, 1850. 
Capital stock paid in, . ° ° ° ° - § 200,000.00 
Notes in circulation, ° ° ° ° 572,785.00 
Individual deposits, . ° . a ° 62,531.87 
Profits undivided, . é ‘ ° 45,954,21 


Total liabilities, . ° ° ° - § 881,271.08 
Resources. oct.28, 1850. 

Bills of exchange on New York, New Orleans, Mobile, &c., . ‘ ° « $393,168.61 
Discounted notes, . ‘ P 91,116.06 
Bonds, mortgages, and stocks é n ‘i 34,749.72 
Real estate, . ° e ‘ P ° F 14,579.37 
Suspended debt, ° 1% » ms . 13,249.95 
Advances on cotton, ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 36,842.46 
Gold and silver coin, ‘ ‘i ‘ ‘ . ‘ 7 - 130,565.15 
Notes of specie-paying banks, . or ae 55,816.00 
Bank balances in New York, New Orleans, Aagasta, &c., P ‘ ‘ 111,183.78 


a a a a oe er a - «+  « $881,271.08 


INDIANA. 


Comparative View of the Liabilities and Resources of the State Bank 
of Indiana, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1850. 


LiABILITIES. Nov., 1846. Nov., 1847. Yov., 1843. Nov., 1850. 

Capital owned by the State, . 935,854 968,054 982,404 1,008,604 
“ “by individuals, . 1,147,970 1,114,820 1,100,506 1,074,346 
Circulation, . . é ° . 38,336,533 3,606,452 3,552,210 3,421,445 
Individual deposits,. . . 409,990 555,774 452,625 556,433 
Due to the State, ° P 89,535 134,200 81,616 46,231 
Bank balances, . ° ° 47,886 34,545 82,293 112,175 
Dividends unpaid, . ° 31,832 25,710 21,581 27,662 
Fund to cover losses, . 413,563 453,444 527,800 750,678 
Profit and loss, . . 23,820 77,176 125,454 131,860 
Balances between beanches, > 73,310 69,150 71,420 6,168 


——— —_—__—— 


Total liabilities, . ° - $6,521,290 $7,039,324 $6,997,937 $7,135,602 
Resources. Nov., 1816. Nov., 1847. Nov., 1848. Nov., 1850. 

Bills discounted, . . - 1,659,358 1,574,722 1,647,620 1,709,935 
Bills of exchange, . ° ° 1,359,385 1,464,076 1,791,320 2,414,951 
Suspended debt, . ‘ 577,647 460,115 442,600 270,213 
Bank balances, . r — 065 1,081,195 227,040 148,861 
Branch “ ‘ 38,534 81,272 148,640 rae 
Real and personal entate, ‘ Proeon 73,460 382,076 364,233 
Funds in transitu, ° ° 113,578 247,700 231,156 247,048 
Sinking fund and Treasury notes, 419,310 337,555 241,106 108,486 
Indiana and United States bends, 36,000 36,000 71,000 oe 
Notes of other banks, . ° 119,976 299,250 147,451 224,842 
Coinon hand, . ‘ - 1,003,647 1,083,980 1,273,896 1,197,880 
Eastern funds,. . ee ‘ste 394,025 449,153 


Total resources, ° - $6,521,290 $7,039,524 $6,997,937 $7,135,602 


SelSAasweSSac > 





BANK OF 


LiaBILitiEs. 
Capital stock, ° 
Circulation, ‘ 
Individual deposits, . 
Public deposits, 
Dividend account, 
Profit and loss, 
Bank balances, 
Miscellaneous, 


Total liabilities, 


Resources. 


Discounted notes, 

Bills of exchange, 
Suspended debt, 

State bonds, . 

Due by the State, 

Real estate, . . 
Bank balances, 

Notes of other banks, . 
Specie onhand,  . 
Loss on banking means, 
Miscellaneous, s 
Interest on State bonds, 


Total resources, 
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TENNESSEE, 1846-1851. 


Jan. 1, 1846.* Jan. 1, 1843.* July 1, 1849. 


$ 3,192,715 
1,293,247 
325,020 
178,972 
461,478 
361,400 
223,848 
53,316 


$ 6,059,996 


$ 3,226,976 
1,532,324 
257,252 
382,321 
11,832 
99,600 


$ 5,509,705 


$ 3,199,613 
1,327,700 
382,070 
376,718 
693,783 
516,995 
44,820 


$ 6,541,704 


Jan, 1, 1851, 
$ 3,193,981 
1,995,202 
353,760 
446 554 
786,380 
464,100 
199,695 

953 


—_— _ 


$ 7,439,9%5 


Jan, 1, 1816.* Jan. 1, 1843.* July 1, 1849.¢ Jan. 1, 1851, 


- $1,930,994 
685,510 
670,290 
274,750 
797,015 
206,267 
406,541 
171,995 
709,674 


236,960 


. $6,089,996 


$ 1,554,976 
1,273,874 
343,325 
266,746 
125,000 
105,441 
159,840 
159,412 
552,000 
777,360 
191,731 


$ 5,509,705 


$ 1,587,238 
598,588 
888,300 
333,895 
400,017 
231,580 
475,761 
148,050 
528,895 


. 


1,349,380 


$ 1,507,513 
1,763,704 
710,848 
372,890 
375,666 
295,358 
333,585 
201,190 
545,854 


23,787 
1,379,530 


$ 6,541,704 7,439,925 


MIcHIGAN. 


Michigan State Bank, 1848 - 1851. 


LiABILITIES, 
Capital, 
Circulation, . . 
Individual deposits, . 
Undivided profits, . 
Miscellaneous, . 


Total liabilities, . ° 


RESOURCES. 
Bills discounted, ° . 
Judgments, State stocks, &c., 
Central Railroad 8 per cents. 
Coin on hand, ° ° ° 
Bank-notes, ‘ . 
Eastern bank balances, . 
Miscellaneous, . 


Total resources, . 


Jan, 1, 1348. 


. § 140,500 
220,900 
65,980 
15,708 
2,470 


. $445,558 


Jan. 1, 1848. 


- $ 170,230 
61,285 
61,120 
61,965 
23,892 
65,478 

1,538 


. $415,558 


Jan. 1, 1849. 


§ 148,700 
195,598 
100,156 

16,350 
4,498 


$ 465,302 


Jan. 1, 1849. 


§ 206,166 
53,232 
54,900 
58,326 

6,214 
84,822 
1,642 


$ 465,302 


Jan. 1, 1851, 
§ 151,578 
221,250 
94,890 
24,374 

78 


—_—_— 


$ 492,870 


Jan. 1, 1851. 
§ 250,712 
39,400 
38,333 
34,940 
13,296 
111,632 
4,557 


$ 492,870 


* Report of the Joint Select Committee of the Legislature. See Bankers’ Magazine, Vol. II. pp. 


649, 550. 
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Michigan Insurance Bank. 


LiaBiLiTIEs, Dec. 15, 1845, Jan. 1, 1851.* 
Capital, . . . , . - $60,000 167,010 
Circulation, . e ° . F 112,627 242,592 
Individual deposits, . - r ‘ ‘ - 261,625 177,642 
Profits, &c., . ° ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 17,820 18,545 
Bank balances, . ° é ° é é ° o) 6 tks 36,202 


Total liabilities, ° ° . . ° ° $452,072 = 641,992 


REsources. Dec. 15, 1845. Jan. 1, 1851.* 
Notes and bills discounted,. . ; § 245,230 =F 295,985 
Special loans, advances, &c., . ‘ ° 17,820 er 
Bank balances, . Pe ° 73,005 97,997 
Coin on hand, ° ° ‘ 77,620 47,263 
Bank-notes and checks, a ° 31,327 47,700 
Miscellaneous, ° ° ° e 7,070 15,980 
Collateral State bonds, for circulation, . ae 137,067 


Totalresources, . . . . . + $452,072 $641,992 


Peninsular 


LIABILITIES. Jan. 1, 1851. 
Capital stock paidin, . . ° - $87,250 
Individual deposits, . ° ° ° - 93,046 
Circulation (net), . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ F 89,862 
Miscellaneous, . . ° . F ‘ ‘ 8,682 


Total liabilities, . . . f . $278,840 


RESOURCES. Jan. 1, 1851. 
Notes and bills discounted, . ° ‘ ‘ - $72,285 
Bank balances, . ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° 32,381 
United States and Michigan bonds deposited with Treasurer, - 100,030 
Peninsular Bank stock, . oor ° ° 25,046 
Coin on hand, . ‘ or ae ° ‘ ‘ - 18,788 
Notes and checks of other banks, 25,156 
Miscellaneous,. . . . ° - « 5,154 


Total resources, ° ° F ° ° ° ° - § 278,840 


Banxine 1n New Yorx.— The following is a copy of a bill relative to banking, intro- 
duced in the Assembly by Mr. Benedict, of Oneida County : — Sec. 1. No banking associa- 
tion or individual banker, carrying on banking business under the act to authorize the busi- 
ness of banking, shall engage either directly or indirectly in the business of brokerage, by 
the purchase or reception, at a discount, of the bank-notes of any of the banks of this State, 
or in coercing in any way whatever any bank of this State to redeem its bank-notes in any 
other place or manner than is now required by law. Any banking association or individual 
banker that shall directly or indirectly violate any of the above provisions, shall forfeit its 
charter, and be liable to pay damages to the party whom its operations may injure. 2. This 
act shall take effect immediately. 


* For Report of January, 1850, see Vol. V. p. 360, 
VOL. Vv. 65 
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New Jersey. 


Recapitulation of the New Jersey Banks, 1846-1851. 


LiaBILITIES. Jan., 1846. Jan., 1848. Jan., 1850. Jan., 1851, 
Capital Stock, . « © « @3,678,700 $3,570,700 93,596,720 $ 3,754,900 
Circulation, . ° . 2,394,100 2,699,500 2,548,352 3,046,645 
Deposits, meas 1,814,100 1,738,400 1,888,431 2,423,677 
Bank balances, . J ‘ ear es i seen a ae ae 373,397 
Miscellaneous, “ ° 675,100 750,600 858,781 643,361 


Total liabilities, . . 88,556,000 @ 8,759,200 @ 8,892,334 10,241,990 


Resources. Jan., 1846. Jan., 1848. Jan., 1850. Jan., 1851. 
Loans, stocks, bonds, &c., . $6,630,000 $ 6,383,500 $6,395,443 @ 7,492,566 
Real estate, &c., . ‘ ‘i 319,300 404,600 393,001 279,900 
Bank balances and notes, 1,012,100 1,334,700 1,483,186 1,816,616 
Specie, ° e e 594,600 636,400 620,704 652,898 


Total resources, . ° ° $ 8,556,000 $8,759,200 $8,892,334 @ 10,241,980 
For the condition of each bank in 1850, see Vol. IV. p. 750. 


Banks of New Jersey. 


Compiled, for the Bankers’ Magazine, from the Annual Statements of the Banks 
of New ’ Jersey, January 1, 1851, communicated to the Legislature by the Treas- 
urer of State, January 21, ig51. 

Lrasuims, Jan., 1851. Capital. Circulation. Deposits, ,Uank | Profit and 
Newark Banking and Insurance Co., $508,650 $*202,424 $284,267 $92,553 
Mechanics’ Bank, Newark,. .  . 500,000 %*172,162 299,870 70,440 
State Bank, Newark, ° é 400,000 *149,500 220,904 57,960 
State Bank, Camden, .. : 260,000 203,420 271,440 12,966 
Trenton Banking Company, . , 210,000 ft * 183,270 234,891 14,912 
State Bank, Elizabethtown,. .  . 200,000  #138,060 107,935 13,326 
State Bank, New Brunswick, . . 140,000 204,260 —«156,756 22,212 
BelvidereBank, . . . . . 146,880 *199,430 24,470 10,270 
Sussex Bank, Newton, . 134,480 *159,990 38590 ... 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Rahway, 130,000 *125,160 90,316 14,060 

Orange Bank, .« . 102,500 *71,948 23,130 3,390 

Mechanics and Bianufacturers’ Bank, 100,000 t+ * 108,920 82,190 25,447 

Union Bank, Dover, . . 100,000 150,680 45,490 4,464 

Farmers’ Bank, Mount Holly, . P 100,000 + 46,176 66,650 3,517 

Princeton Bank, . . Pans 90,000 $62,715 98,830 3,810 

People’s Bank, Paterson, . ° 75,000 143,730 15,790 7,720 

Salem Banking Company, . ° ‘ 75,000 + 69,760 32,753 +e 

Burlington County Bank, ° 70,000 t 52,050 48,205 1,550 

Commercial Bank, Perth Amboy, ‘ 60,000 *107,200 14,210 3,920 

Cumberland Bank, Bridgton, . . 52,050 + 74,170 40,400 ... 

Farmers and Mechanics’, N. Brunswick, 50,340 * 13,560 5,960 490 

Farmers’ Bank, Wantage, . P ‘ 50,000 92,250 9,700 150 

Mechanics’ Bank, Burlington, . 50,000 ‘+ 54,680 58,980 5,760 

MorrisCounty Bank, . . . . 50,000 % 96,250 82,900 2,800 

Somerset County Bank, . 50,000 * 93,120 16,560 ee 

Farmers and Mechanics’, Middletown, 50,000 *71,760 47,460 1,680 


26 Banks, total liabilities,. . . $3,754,900 $3,046,615 $2,423,677 $373,397 


* Redeemed at par in New York. t Redeemed in Philadelphia. 
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Resources, Jan. 1851. Some, Soom, fa or) Specie. Total, 
Newark Banking and Insurance Co., $922,523 $18,385 $187,016 $41,378 $1,169,330 
Mechanics’ Bank, Newark, . ° . 848,310 28,720 151,680 53,707 1,082,417 
State Bank, Newark, ° 695,990 10,980 123,018 43,092 873,080 
StateBank,Camden, . . . . 667,346 22,520 53,912 52,224 801,002 
Trenton Banking Company, . P 512,513 19,490 122,430 51,040 705,473 
State Bank, Elizabethtown, . . . 378,600 27,730 54,783 492,046 
State Bank, New Brunswick, . 368,563 13,840 134,130 548,488 
BelvidereBank, . . . . ‘ 327,363 4,130 70,785 428,590 
Sussex Bank, . ° . ° ° 222,595 7,560 101,540 351,885 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Rahway, 286,310 15,778 53,480 376,502 
Orange Bank, ° e ° P ‘ 175,978 4,635 25,840 216,628 
Mechanics and Manufacturers’ Bank, 212,075 10,530 67,170 328,327 
Union Bank, Dover, . ‘ * . 190,104 11,070 79,110 ¢ 314,674 
Farmers’ Bank, Mount Holly, . 174,150 20,425 41,528 255,643 
Princeton Bank, . ° . 146,990 20,790 77,934 255,850 
People’s Bank, Paterson, . ° 170,578 a 59,200 244,741 
Salem Banking Company, m ‘ 125,085 2,525 32,500 189,918 
Burlington County Bank, . . 134,940 12,925 25,900 188,015 
Commercial Bank, Perth Amboy, . 132,520 9,330 41,270 195,460 
Cumberland Bank, Bridgton, ‘ d 133,370 1,270 44,170 205,040 
Farmers and Mechanics’, N. Brunswick, 56,300 Risilbe: oh 11,040 5,028 
Farmers’ Bank, Wantage, ; , 82,990 6,650 53,700 13,222 
Mechanics’ Bank, Burlington, . F 114,200 49,800 20,050 
Morris County Bank, : : p 162,843 ‘ 81,130 9,650 
Somerset County Bank, 4 ° p 104,050 ‘ ° 48,890 14,046 
Farmers and Mechancs’, Middletown, 146,270 


26 Banks, total resources, . «$7,492,566 $279,900 $1,816,616 $652,898 ¢ 10,241,980 
This synopsis differs from that of the Treasurer, who states the circulation to be only $2,584,350. 


There are only three banks in New Jersey whose paper is not redeemed at par in either New York or 
Philadelphia. But it will be found, on examination of the condition of these, that they are amply pro- 
vided with coin in their own vaults, and with specie funds on deposit at New York, where their paper is 
not more than one eighth of one per cent. discount. —Ep. B. M. 


Savines Banxs. — MARYLAND. 
Statement of the Savings Bank of Baltimore, January 1, 1851. 


Amount of fund, 1st January, 1850, ° . ° $ 2,101,952.25 
Received from depositors during the year 1850, 893,621.68 


—— 


$ 2,995,573.93 
Received for interest on loans and dividends on stocks, . 132,406.93 


$ 3,127 ,980.86 
From which deduct as follows : — 
Amount paid depositors during 1850, $ 719,072.43 
“ 


‘expenses for 1850, . , 9,020.21 


” “ taxes for 1850, . 7,480.28 
735,572.92 


Leaving amount of funds 31st December, 1850, . . ~ -  $2,392,407.94 


The funds are employed in loans on stocks and real estate, and in the purchase of 
stocks, and, in the opinion of the committee, are <7 and judiciously invested. 
7 


There were open on the Ist of January, 1850, 8 accounts; there were opened 
during the year 3,141 accounts, and closed during the same period 2,129; leaving 
Open on the 31st of December, 1850, 9,404 accounts. 
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New Booxs.—I. A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Commerce 
and Commercial Navigation. By J. Ramsay McCuttocn, Esq. Edited by Profes- 
sor Vethake, of the University of Pennsylvania. From the London edition of 1850. 
To which are added the American Tariffs of 1842 and 1846, reduced to ad valorem 
rates as far as practicable, — the Subtreasury, Warehousing, and the Canadian Tran- 
sit Bills of 1846, — the new British Tariff, — and a copious Table of all Foreign Gold 
and Silver Coins, reduced to Federal Currency. Two volumes octavo, making 1,640 
pages. A. Hart: Philadelphia. This work has long since become an essential part 
of every merchant’s and banker’s library. The new edition of 1851 will be found 
more valuable, from the recent additions by the author and by the American editor. 
The articles enlarged and brought down to a late date, and which are peculiary ac- 
ceptable to the mercantile community and to corporate institutions, are upon the 
following subjects :— New Coinage of America and India,— New Tariffs of the 
United States and Great Britain, — A condensed Cambist, — Notices of Civita Vecchia, 
Guayaquil, Montevideo, &c., — Railways and Railway Legislation, &c. 

Mr. McCulloch has, in his diversified labors, had essential aid from eminent statisti- 
cians in Great Britain and on the Continent, the Board of Trade, Foreign Consuls, 
and numerous other gentlemen who could furnish reliable information upon the topics 
relating to foreign countries and embodied in his work. The whole work is pub- 
lished for the low price of $7. 


Il. The Westminster Review. Messrs. Leonard Scott and Co., of New York, have 
promptly reissued the January No. of the Westminster Review. Contents : — I. Tick- 
uor’s History of Spanish Literature. II. Makamat. III. The Angel World, by the 
author of Festus. 1V. The Progress of the Intellect, by Robert William Mackay. 
V. Supply of Pure Water, — Health, Draining, &c. VI. Educational Movements in 
England. VII. Continental Prospects, Royalty and Republicanism, War in Hungary. 
VIII. The Battle of the Churches. IX. Foreign Literature, embracing notices of 
the recent writings of Dr. Wagner, M. Chasles, Oehlenschlager. X. Critical and 
Miscellaneous Notices of the Writings of Goethe, De Vericour, Dr. Kitto, Korner, 
Lynch, Mrs. Grey, Snow, Dr. Cross, Rev. H. Christmas, Dr. Austin, and others. 

Published quarterly. $3 per ann., or $2 when taken with the other quarterlies. 

This periodical has lately passed into new hands, and evinces evident tokens of 
more vigorous management. The Westminster has hitherto been a warm advocate 
of radical reform in church, state, and legislation. The “ Battle of the Churches” 
in the January No. is a pungent essay, attributed to a well-known political writer. 
It is evidently the production of one who stands upon neutral ground, without bias 
towards either of the great belligerent parties. 


III. The London Quarterly Review, No. CLXXV. January, 1851. Contents : —I. 
Gordon Cumming’s Hunting in Africa. II. Socrates. ih The Ignatian Epistles. 
1V. Mysteries of Ceylon. . Cheap Sugar and Slave Trade. I. The British 
Museum. VII. General Radowitz on Germany. VIII. Life and Correspondence of 
Southey. IX. The British Ministry and the Pope. X. Sir Francis Bond Head on 
the Defenceless Condition of Great Britain. Leonard Scott and Co., Publishers, New 
York. The four foreign Quarterlies are promptly and creditably reissued by Messrs. 
Scott and Co. at a very low price. Terms, $8 for the four, or $3 each. 


IV. Shakspeare’s Complete Dramatic Works. Phillips and Sampson have nearly 
completed their exquisite edition of Shakspeare. Each No. contains one play, accom- 
panied with a fine steel engraving. The type is large, and the paper of the best, 
and the general execution very creditable to the publishers. It has been generally 
supposed that Shakspeare died before the intondnatlen of banking, theoretical or 


practical. In fact we have no authentic record of banks in his days, but he has him- 
self said, most expressively, — 


“ I know a Bank whereon the wild thyme blows.” 
That he dealt in gold and silver is well known, as he amassed wealth enough finally 
to purchase New Place, in his latter years; and it is further recorded that he was 
shareholder in a certain Joint-Stock Co., consisting of about twenty shares, of which 
the bard owned at least four shares. In fact, it may be readily believed that he was 
a speculator in such concerns ; otherwise, how could he discourse so eloquently upon 
silver and other metals, — 
“ To gild refined gold,” &c.? 
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V. The Assurance Magazine. London. W. 8S. D. Pateman, Wine Office Court, 
Fleet Street. This work is published quarterly, with copious information upon Life 
and Fire Assurance. 


VI. The Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical Agriculture ; detailing the Labors 
of the Farmer, in all their Variety, and adapting them to the Seasons of the Year. 
y Henry Srepuens, Author of the “Book of the Farm.” With additions by 
Professor Norton, of Yale College. Nos. XIII. and XIV. Published by Leonard 
Scott and Co., New York. The first volume contains finished steel engravings of 
the following subjects: —1. Brood Sow; 2. Short Horn Cows; 3. Leicestershire 
Ewe and Lamb ; Z Draught Mare; 5. Draught Stallion ; 6. Geometrical Elevation 
and Ground Plan of the Steading. 7. Double Horse Cart in Yoke. With upwards 
of three hundred illustrations on wood. The additional materials by Mr. Norton, 
Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College, will render this work very ac- 
ceptable to American farmers, by adapting it to the soil, climate, growth, &c., of our 
own country. The whole series wall comelet of twenty-two Nos. of 64 pages each, 
with twenty engravings on steel, and six hundred wood-cuts. Price 25 cents each 
No., or $5 for the entire set. 


VIL. Blackwood’s Magazine for January. Same publishers. This No. contains an 
elaborate and curious article upon the *“ Currency Extension Act of Nature,’ with 
interesting statistical details. This article occupies twenty pages, and is full of use- 
ful information. We would reprint the whole, if our space permitted ; but the ex- 
treme cheapness and general circulation of Blackwood’s Magazine would seem to 
render it unnecessary. 


VIII. De Bow’s Review of the Southern and Western States: a Monthly Industrial 
Journal of Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Internal Improvements, &c. By J.D. 
De Bow, Esq., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Louisiana. The 
December No. of this valuable digest of Southern interests contains a large number 
of useful articles for merchants, among which we enumerate :—1. ‘The Mississippi 
Valley ; 2. The Pacific Railroad; 3. The Manufacture of Sugar; 4 Progress of 
American Cities ; 5. Commerce, Manufactures, &c., of the South. Monthly. $5 
per annum. 

1X. Journal of the Franklin Institute of the State v4 Pennsylvania, for the Promotion 
of the Mechanic Arts. Devoted to Mechanical and Physical Science, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Arts, and Manufactures; and a Record of American and Foreign Patented In- 
ventions. 

X. The Mechanics’ Magazine and Engineers’ Journal. Edited by Jutius W. Apams, 
C.E. Nos. 1 and 2 of this series have appeared, and do credit to the editor. The 
design of the work is to furnish accurate information in reference to the inventions 
of the day ; improvements of all kinds in mechanics, chemistry, agriculture, the arts 
and sciences, for the especial use of mechanics, engineers, and artisans. A similar 
undertaking was commenced some eighteen or twenty years since, in New York ; 
but it stopped for want of support. It is-to be hoped that the present series will now, 
when there are vastly more readers and more individuals in pursuit of science, find 
adequate encouragement. The Mechanics’ Magazine is published somewhat in a 
style similar to its namesake in London, but the execution of the New York work is 
much superior to that of the London copy. The engravings and illustrations of the 
American work are clear and intelligible ; and the publishers promise that no ex- 
op will be spared to render it in vole and in finish the first scientific journal of 
the day. 

In the numbers before us, there are several valuable articles upon the steam- 
engine, strength of timber, prevention of boiler explosions, iron bridges, steam-ships, 
propellers, &c., all of which are worthy the attention of machinists and manufac- 
turers. To the practical engineer or mechanic, the work is worth ten times its sub- 
scription price. Monthly, 64 pp. octavo. Three dollars per annum. D. Appleton and 
Co., publishers, New York. 


XI. The World’s Progress : a Dictionary of Dates. With Tabular Views of General 
History, and a Historical Chart. Edited by G.P. Potxam. Small octavo, pp. 716. 
Published by the Editor, New York. This work is mainly upon the basis of Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates, an English work, which has gone through several editions 
in a few years. The American editor has added,—1. A Literary Chronology, 
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showing the literary character of every age andcountry. 2. Heathen Deities, and 
other fabulous persons, with the heroes a heroines of antiquity. 3. A biographical 
index of more than two thousand remarkable persons, from the earliest period to the 

resent time ; with an addenda, showing the progress of events to December, 1850, 

his is one of the most valuable compilations that has appeared for many years. It 
is in fact a cyclopedia of important statistics, historical events, &c., to which every 
reader has occasion to refer frequently, and of which no American work furnishes a 
correct index. 


XII. The Half-Century : or, A History of Changes that have taken place, and Events 
that have transpired, chiefly in the United States, between the Years 1800 and 1851. By 
Emerson Davis, D.D. With an Introduction by Marx Hopxtins, D.D. 12mo. pp. 
442. This volume professes to furnish a succinct view of the important changes of 
the last half-century. ‘The work is divided into eleven heads, viz.: —I. Political 
Changes and Events. II. Educational Changes. ILI. Charitable Educational Insti- 
tutions. IV. Moral Reformation. V. Improvements in the Means of Intercom- 
munication. VI. Progress of Science. VII. Inventions, Arts, and Manufactures. 
VIII. Christian Benevolence. IX. Religious Controversies. X. New Religious 
Sects. XI. Miscellanies. It cannot be expected that a volume of such dimensions 
could enter largely into an examination of the many changes of the last fifty years; 
but as far as it goes, the work will be acceptable to a large class of readers, contain- 
ing, as it does, numerous facts of an historical and statistical nature that would other- 
wise be lost sight of by most readers. Tappan and Whittemore, Publishers, Boston. 


BANK ITEMS. 


Maine. — The Union Bank, at Brunswick, has commenced business, with a capital 


of $50,000. Joseph McKean, Esq., President; A. C. Robins, Esq., Cashier. 


Portland. — The Atlantic Bank, Portland, commenced business on the 3d da 
of February, with an authorized capital of $100,000. President, Joshua B. Osgood, 
Esq.; William H. Stephenson, Esq., Cashier. The bank was chartered in August, 
1850. Present capital paid in, $51,000, and the remainder to be paid within the 
next six months. 

New Hampesuaire.— The Warner Bank, at Warner, N. H., commenced business 
in January last, with a capital of $50,000 paid in. President, Joshua George; 
Cashier, Francis Wilkins. This bank was chartered in July, 1850, for twenty years 
from March Ist, 1851. 


Massacuusetts. — There are now pending before the Legislature applications for 
charters for several new banks ; and for renewals of charters. The results of these 
will be published as soon as ascertained. 


New Yorx.—It is proposed to establish the Bank of the Metropolis, in the city 
of New York, with a capital of two millions of dollars. The object of this bank is to 
establish a system similar to that of the Suffolk Bank system in Boston, and require 
par redemption on the part of the country banks of New York, New Jersey, &c. 


American Exchange Bank. — We regret to learn that John J. Fisk, Esq., for many 
years Cashier of the American Exchange Bank, has found it necessary, through con- 
tinued ill health, to resign his connection with that institution. The directors of the 
bank have embraced this occasion to express, in a series of resolutions, their sym- 
pathy with Mr. Fisk in his illness, and their cordial appreciation of his long and 
faithful services. Charles A. Meigs, Esq., late assistant cashier, has been appointed 
Cashier in place of Mr. Fisk, and Edward Butler, Esq., has been selected to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the promotion of Mr. Meigs. 


New Bank Building. — We understand that the parties interested in organizing the 
new bank in Broadway have purchased the property on the corner of Broadway and 
Wall Street, having a front of forty-eight feet on the former street, on which they 
intend to erect a suitable building for the accommodation of the bank, containing 
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also offices to rent. We have not yet seen the plan of the proposed structure, but 
have no doubt it will be worthy of the location, and an ornament to this portion of 
the busy street. ‘ 
The Bank of the Metropolis, Capital $ 2,000,000. — The books of subscription to the 
capital stock of this bank were opened by a committee of the directors at the office of 
Ward & Co., No. 54 Wall Street, in the city of New York, on ‘Tuesday, the 18th day 
of February. An instalment of five per cent. will be required to be paid at the time 
of subscription. ‘The following named persons will constitute the first Board of Di- 
rectors : — James McCall, Henry Suydam, Jr., Wilson G. Hunt, Wm. W. Stone, 
Benjamin B. Sherman, Henry C. Power, George Roberts, Horace B. Claflin, Daniel 
8. Miller, Edward G. Faile, Rents O. Wilson, Henry S. Pierson, John Stewart, Jr., 
Jonathan H. Ransom, Charles H. Booth, A. Robertson Walsh, Thomas Smull. 


Chatham Bank.— This institution, organized under the general banking law of 
New York, commenced business on Thursday, the 20th of February, at the corner of 
Chatham Square and Duane Street. The directors have purchased the lot in Chatham 
Street, on the corner of Duane Street, for about $ 28,000, upon which they intend to 
erect a suitable building. ‘The stock has been subscribed for by the friends of the 
directors chiefly, and the books are now open for further subscription at the bank for 
afew days. ‘The following are the directors : — Charles R. Swords, Abram Duryee, 
Daniel K. Hall, Cornelius Poillon, Wm. A. Brown, John B. Dunham, Wm. L. 
Conklin, Charles J. Shepard, Benj. W. Merriam, John Coger, Jr., Henry W. Sill, 
Egbert Scudder, John Leveridge, Geo. B. Whitfield, Elias G. Drake. 

A. B. Hays, Cashier. Exias G. Drake, President. 


Troy. — Union Bank of Troy, February 6, 1851.— Notice is hereby given to the 
stockholders of the Union Bank of Troy, that a further call of forty per cent. on its 
capital stock has been made by the directors ; twenty per cent. thereof payable on 
the 5th March next, and twenty per cent. payable on the 10th day of April next. 

February 11, 1851. Jorn Mauvary, President. 


New Jersey. — The following appointments have been recently made : — 
Mechanics’ Bank, Burlington, James Sterling, Cashier, vice George Gaskill. 


Belvidere Bank, J. J. Blair, President, “J. Kinney. 
People’s Bank, Paterson, D. Burnett, “ “ E. B. D. Ogden. 
Free Banxine Law 1x New Jersey. — The first bank under the general law has 
been organized, and the required certificate filed with the Secretary of State. It is to 
be called the Ocean Bank, and to be located at Bergen Iron Works, in Ocean County. 
The capital is $50,000, and is secured by United States six per cent. stocks. 
Pennsytvania. — The — of Messrs. Wright and Buckdale, the commissioners 


appointed by the last Legislature of Pennsylvania, to investigate the affairs of the 
Bank of Susquehannah County, has been submitted to the Legislature, and shows 
most conclusively, says the Philadelphia Neaws, that it never had, from its earliest or- 
ganization in 1837, any such amount of capital paid in as would warrant the com- 
mencement of business. Its capital was altogether fictitious. The suspension in 
1843 was a necessary consequence ; and after its resuscitation in 1845, it seems to 
have had but about $4,000 in cash as the basis of its operations, yet upon that it 
managed to force its notes into circulation to the extent of $ 205,000. 

No bail was ever given by T. P. St. John or C. P. De Lamater, while they acted as 
cashiers ; and the extensive loans negotiated in 1846, 1847, and 1849, known as the 
Mann loan (for $184,000 in 1846, and $100,000 in 1847), the St. John loan (for 
$20,000), and the Thomson loan (for $ 90,000), were done entirely without security, 
and, as we are bound to believe, in a great measure without the cognizance of the 
directors. ‘The whole business, from first to last, was pretty much of the same char- 
acter, and when the concern burst up, its assets were as follows : — Specie, $ 42.56; 
bank-notes (good), $5.00; good debts, $24,000; doubtful debts, $ 14,000; claims 
taken by St. tea, $ 1,166 72; personal property, $ 100 ; —a total of $ 39,214.28, 

[Instances of this kind serve strongly to show that the community is entitled to 
some available collateral security for bank circulation. — Ev. B. M.] 


Norra Carorina. —In addition to the recharter of the Merchants’ Bank of New- 
bern, the late Legislature passed an act incorporating, — Ist. The Bank of Washing- 
ton, Beaufort County, with a capital of $ 400,000 ; 2d. The Bank of Wadesboro, 
capital $ 200,000. Iso, “ An Act in relation to exchanges of notes between the 
several banks of the State.” 
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Washington.— The books of subscription to the capital stock of the Bank of 
Washington (North Carolina) were opened on the first day of February, and will 
remain open until the first day of April next. Proposed cupital, $ 400,000 in shares 
of $100 each. The bank will be organized as soon as the sum of $50,000 is sub- 
scribed and $ 25,000 thereof paid in. 

Vircinia. — A bill is now before the Legislature of Virginia authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a Branch Bank at Lexington. 


Froripa. — The act incorporating the Bank of Tallahassee passed the Legislature 
at its late session, and the bank will be organized during the present year. 


Avasama. — The Southern Bank of Alabama issued public notice on the 17th of 
January last, that one thousand additional shares of its stock would be open for sub- 
scription on and after the 26th of February. Existing stockholders will have the 
privilege of subscribing to the extent of one fourth of their present stock. 


Louisiana. — Mr. Victor St. Victor, paying teller of the Bank of Louisiana, at 
New Orleans, absconded early in February with about $ 70,000 of the bank’s funds. 
He was found, two days afterwards, in a state of derangement, with about $50,000 
in his room. The balance of the funds is yet missing. 


Kentucky. — The Legislature of Kentucky has recently passed an act authorizing 
the Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky to establish a branch at Louisville, with a capital of 
$ 500,000. The present bank capital of that city is $ 2,960,000. 


On10. —J. R. Crawford, Esq., was, on the 20th of January, elected Cashier of the 
Athens Branch of the State Bank of Ohio, in place of Charles H. Cornwell, Esq., 
resigned. 

Missouri. — We understand that Nathaniel Childs, Jr., the person tried some time 
since for the embezzlement of $ 120,000 of the funds of the Bank of Missouri, has 
brought suit against the directors of the bank for defamation of character, laying the 
damages at $50,000. A demurrer has been entered by the attorney of the bank, on 
the ground that the individuals named acted in corporate capacity. This demurrer 
was sustained by Judge Treat, and the case will be carried to the Supreme Court. 
— St. Louis Times, 20th January. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
. «... Bank, Philadelphia, January, 1851. 


To THE Epitor oF THE BANKERS’ MaGazine. 

You ought to furnish an article in relation to the export of silver. Unless Congress 
alloy it more, we shall have little or none left in the country. 1t now commands a 
premium of three per cent. What will the New England banks do under such cir- 
cumstances, if their small notes are rapidly sent in upon them? All the banks now 
in the United States, I presume, are paying out gold at their counters. We are then 
to have a gold currency, and that ought to be made the legal standard, — silver for 
change, as in England, and a legal tender only for small sums. It can only be 
kept in the country by adulterating it. ‘The proportion of gold produced from the 
various mines of the world is far greater than of silver; hence the latter metal will 
become an article of merchandise. It is absurd to retain two metals as a legal stand- 
ard ; they cannot go side by side as a currency : the laws of nature forbid it. 

The gold eagle was worth, once, $ 10.60 in silver. The eagle is worth now but 

9.70 in silver. We should then have a law passed at once adulterating silver 5 to 

4 per cent., and make it a legal tender only for small sums. Let it be sold by the 
quantity, by the ounce, as in England. Cashier. 


Norse. — The New England banks do not fear the return of their small bills in 
undue proportion to their larger denominations. The holders of small bills could 
derive no advantage by exchanging them for gold. They are preferred to coin for 
ordinary business purposes. ‘The alloy proposed for small silver coins is recom- 
mended by numerous papers, and is probably the best by which silver 
change can be retained to meet the wants of the people. Five, ten, and twenty- 
five cent pieces in silver, with eighty per cent. of pure metal, would be convenient 


for all parties. — Ep. B. M. 
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State Securities, Feb. 20, 1850. PuHILADELpuHiA, Feb. 20. 
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Baltimore, 6 percent., 1890 105 to105}/| Bank of Louisville, . 1044 “ 105 
B. and Ohio R. R. Stock, 743 “ 753 | Northern Bank, Ky., . . 110 “111 

“ “ Bonds, 1854 ” Bank of Kentucky, . . 1064 “ 1063 

“ a Bonds, 1867 92 “ 93 | Union Bank, Tennessee, 704“ 71 
Bank of Baltimore, . . 100 94% 95 | Planters’ Bank of Tenn., 694 “ 70% 
Merchants’ Bank, . . . 100 103 “104 | N.O. Gas Light Bank. Co., 112 “114 
Union Bank,. . . . « 7 71 “ 71$|MorrisCanal, . .. . 203 “ 21 
Mechanics’ Bank,. . . 15 17 “ 17§| Reading Railroad,. . . 314“ 318 
Commercial and Farmers’, 33} 37 “ “ — Bonds, 6 p.cent.,1870, 804“ 80% 
Western Bank,. . . . 20 20§ 21% «“ Mortgages, 1860, 835“ 84 
Parmers and Planters’, . 5 264“ 274) Com. and Vicks. R.R.B., 100 183“ 19 
Chesapeake Bank,. . . 26 “ 28 | Phil.and Trenton Railroad, 100 129 “ 130 
Marine Bank, . . . . 283 “ 29 | Phil., W., Balto. Railroad, 50 30§“ 314 
Farmers and Merchants’, 404 “ 414) Harrisburg Railroad, . . 50 463“ 47 
Franklin Bank, . . . 113“ 11§| Schuylkill Navigation, . 50 164“ 17 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, 50 “ 51 | Camden and Amboy R.R. 100 130 “ 131 
Patapsco Bank,. . . . 25 224 228! Schuylkill Navig.,6p.c., 18438 51 “ 514 


Tennessee, 
“ 


AMAAWAUTARAAATanaaguaradn as: 





Ba.timoreE, Feb. 20. 
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New Yorx, Feb. 20. 
N. Y. City, 7 per cent., 1857 112 to 114 
- ge + 1856 101 “ 102 
“ 5 “W.Ln.,1858 1019 “ 102 
Brooklyn City, 6 per cent, + « 1054 “1064 
Albany “ 6 . « 101 “1014 
Columbus “ 7 “ o « 9 “100 
Erie R. R. Bonds, Ist Mortgage, 109 “ 110 
Hudson River R. R. Bonds, 1034 “ 103% 
Hartford and New Haven R. R., 130 “ 
Erie R. R. Bonds, 2d Mortgage, 7 1054 “ 1054 
Syracuse and Utica, . . . 8 123 “126 
“ Rochester, . 8 1134 “ 1134 
Long Island Railroad, . . . 253 25% 
Providence and Stonington, . 41 “ 42 
N. Y. and New Haven R.R., . ry “115 
Paterson Railroad, .. . “105 
Tonawanda Railroad, . “ 135 
Harlem Railroad, a 4 “ 6% 
Mohawk Railroad, .... 94 “ 95 
Utica and Schenectady, . . . 125 “126 
Hudson River Railroad,. . 6 814“ 82 
Bank of New York, . -10 1433 “ 146 
Manhattan Bank, - 7 1224“ 123 
Merchants’ Bank, . . -10 123 “128 
Mechanics’ Bank, . . . .10 125 “ 126 
Union Bank,. . -10 138 “140 
Bank of America, . ty“ 
City Bank, .. « « -O ED “rs 
Phenix Bank, . arost 
Tradesmen’s Bank, . . 15 1403“ 145 
Fulton Bank,. . . . . 10 134 “ 136 
Del. and Hudson C.Co.,. 24 134 “ 136 
Butchers and Drovers’, . 10 130 “135 
National Bank, . . . . . 8 118 “119 
Merchants’ Exchange, . . 8 114 “116 
Leather Manufacturers’,. . 8 1163“ 120 
Bank of the State of N. Y., 7 1074 “ 1083 
Bank of Commerce, . . . 8 1074 “ 108 
Mech. Banking Association, 7 103 “ 103 
American Exchange Bank, 10 125 “ 126 
N. Y.,L. 1, and T.Co.,. . 8 1264 “ 130 
Farmers’ L. and T.Co.,. . . 67 “ 67 
Ohio Life and T.Co., . . . 107 “1073 
Canton Co., . . 2 2 2 0 os @& 
Bank of Louisiana, . . .10 121 “130 
Louisiana State Bank, . .10 108 “ 108 
N.O. Canal and B.Co.,. .6 97 “ 97 
Mech. and Traders’ N.O., . 8 99 “101 
Cleveland and Cin. R.R., 7p.c., 95 “ 
Columbus and Xenia, ““ 7 “ 95 “ 
Ohio and Pa., ay & Bee 
Alleghany City, 6 p. ct., 25 yrs., 92 “ 
Pittsburg, 6 “ BWyrs., 97 “ 
Alleghany Co., 6 “ 1860 96 “ 


20 a 
69 


96 
94 
93 


Stocks and Exchanges. 


Boston, Feb. 21. 


Son, 6 per cent., 1853, . . 
_ ie 1860, . . 
East Boston Co., . . . ° 
Atlantic Bank, . . . . . 
Atlas Bank, . . . - - ° 
Bank of Commerce, . . . - 
Bank of North America, . 
Boston Bank (par 50), i 
Boylston Bank,. . . . - 
City Bank, .. . ° 
Cochituate Bank, 
Columbian Bank, . . ° 
Eagle Bank, . . ° 
Exchange Bank, ° 
Freeman’s Bank, 
Globe Bank,. . ‘ 
Granite Bank, . . . . 
Grocers’ Bank, . . . - 
Hamilton Bank,. . . . 
Market Bank (par 70), _ 
Massachusetts Bank (par _— 255 “ 
Mechanics’ Bank, . . . - 105 “106 
Merchants’ Bank, . . . « ee * 
New England Bank, . . 1114 “ 112 
North Bank,. * . . « - 103 “ 104 
Shawmut Bank,. . 107 “ 108 
“114 
“ 65 
“ 136 
“ 1054 
“ 108 
“ 109 
“ 103 
“ 575 


101 to 104 
100 “ 100} 
274 “ 

110 “112 
1024 “ 108 
1054 “ 106 
1024 “ 

574 “ 58 
109 “110 
107 “ 10% 
1024 “ 103 
1034 “ 104 
105 “ 106 
108 “ 109 
109 “110 
113 “114 
105 “ 106 
1054 “ 

109 109 


86 “ 864 


Shoe and Leather Dealers’ Bank, 112 


644 
134 
105 
1073 


State Bank (par 60), . .. . 
Suffolk Bank, .. . 
Traders’ Bank, . . 
Tremont Bank,. . 
Union Bank,. . . . . . - 108 
Washington Bank,. . . . . 102 
Boston and Lowell R. R. (par 500),570 
- Maine Railroad, 106 
= Providence Railroad, 85 
- Worcester - 
Concord Railroad (par 50), . 
Connecticut River Railroad, 
Eastern Railroad, . . . . 
Fall River Railroad, . . . . 
Fitchburg Railroad, . . . + 
Hartford and New Haven R. R., 130 “ 131 
Nashua and Lowell Railroad, 1084 “ 109 
Norwichand Worcester preferred, 66 “ 
Northern Railroad, . ... 72 “ 
Old Colony Railroad,. . . . 68 “ 
Stonington ae cave SE 
Vermont and Mass. Railroad,. 30 “ 
Vermont Central Railroad,. . 349“ 
Western Railroad,. . . . . 107 “ 
Albany W. Railroad, 6 per cent., 107 “ 108 
Michigan Central Railroad, . 94 “ 9 
New Bedford and Taunton R.R.,112 “ 115 
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Notes on the Money Market. 


Notes on the floney Market. 


Boston, 24TH Fesrvary, 1851. 
Exchange on London, sixty days, 1.094 to 1.10. 


AzovuT two millions’ more in gold dust have been added to the former accumulations, 
since the publication of our January No. Each arrival from California adds to the im- 
petus already given to stocks and real property, and renders more impulsive the spirit of 
speculation. 

The rates of discount on first-class paper range from five to six per cent. in New York, 
and from six to seven per cent. in Boston. There are abundant facilities for the negotia- 
tion of good business paper in all the large cities, and every indication of continued ease 
in the money market. The large accessions of coin during the last few months have 
brought about a speculative mania in bank stocks and in the establishment of new banks. 
This spirit is observable in New York, Massachusetts, Kentucky, North Carolina, Florida, 
Maine, and other States, — while in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Missouri, some efforts are 
making to establish the free banking system. As long as this increase keeps pace with the 
accumulations of coin, no danger need be anticipated, — but it will be found that a ma- 
jority of the bankers of the present day were not bankers in 1833 - 1836, or have forgotten 
the severe lessons of that period,— when cotton was twenty cents per pound, and the 
bank capital of the country was increased one hundred per cent. 

The proposition to establish the Bank of the Metropolis in the city of New York, with 
the avowed principle of maintaining the par redemption of country notes, is received with 
much favor by many, and meets some opposition from the country banks and their friends. 
The fear on the part of the latter is, that the result will be to reduce the bulk of their cir- 
culation. 

We do not think that this would be the result. New York city bears the same relation 
to the State, that Boston does to New England,— the commercial centre, where balances 
are created continually in favor of the country merchants and bankers. The six New Eng- 
land States, with a population of 2,700,000 maintain a bank circulation of thirty-two mil- 
lions of dollars, nearly all of which circulates at par throughout all those States, and is re- 
ceivable on deposit at par by the banks of Boston. This par redemption is maintained 
without inconvenience to the community or to the banks. The circulation is not neces- 
sarily diminished by being at par at one point; while it is received with more confidence by 
the public, and passes more freely than it otherwise would. The interior banks are daily 
accumulating balances at Boston, and the necessity of keeping on hand a large sum in coin 
is obviated. The tendency of all the business of the six States is to concentrate balances 
at the commercial centre. These balances serve to render the circulation entirely convert- 
ible, and to promote the system of exchanges. All the coin held by the New England 
banks, city and country, amounts to less than five millions, whereas New York City alone 
has nearly double this sum. 

We recapitulate the items of circulation and coin, &c., by way of comparison. 


No. of Banks. Population. Capital. Circulation. Coin. 
Maine, F ‘ P ‘ 36 583,000 $3,548,000 $2,600,000 475,000 
New Hampshire, ‘ 22 318,000 2,205,000 1,750,000 150,000 
Vermont, . e 27 314,000 2,225,000 2,850,000 127,000 
Massachusetts, . 130 990,000 38,260,000 17,000,000 3,000,000 
Rhode Island, ‘ ‘ 63 150,000 11,180,000 2,550,000 262,000 
Connecticut, . ® 42 370,000 10,073,000 5,200,000 638,000 


Total, six States, 320 2,725,000 $67,491,000 $31,950,000 g 4,652,000 
New York, . 190 3,100,000 + 48,000,000 + 26,000,000 12,000,000 
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We look upon the State of New York as being much more favorable than New England 
for a bank circulation. The population is larger, and the places of issue are more remote, 
more isolated, and better adapted for keeping within themselves a fair amount of circula- 
tion. It is found already, that no less than twenty-seven of the New York country banks, 
and fifteen New Jersey banks, redeem their paper at par in the city of New York. This, 
too, is voluntary on their part, resulting from the conviction that a city redemption at par 
is more favorable to a general circulation than an exclusive redemption at home. 

The country redemption by the Suffolk Bank was, in 1850, above TWo HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, AT PAR. 

The great profit to the country banks, in the present system, is the saving of capital. 
There is little or no dead weight at home. The country banks of Massachusetts have an 
average circulation of $ 10,000,000, and the coin in their vaults is about § 740,000. A 
recurrence to the January No. of this work will show that in some cases a large circula- 
tion is kept up with a specie basis of four per cent. But their main reliance is not upon 
specie as a means of redemption, but upon three millions of balances due them in Boston, 
and a larger amount in collection paper also deposited in Boston. The Boston banks, on 
the other hand, do not allow these deposits to remain idle. Loans are made by them predi- 
cated upon these identical balances, and upon the belief that these balances will not de- 
cline, as is very truly observed by the New York author of the “Treatise on Banking,” 
published in this work. “ The business of the State is a guarantee to banks for the perma- 
nence of acertain amount of currency. But for this guarantee no banker would dare to 
issue bank-notes beyond the amount of his specie on hand. The bulk of the currency 
must be as permanent as the business operations of men.” 

We learn that the Commission of the French Assembly, appointed on the 14th of De- 
cember, and presided over by M. Fould, Minister of Finance, in order to examine the cur- 
rency question, reported about the 20th January, viz. : — 

“That the depreciation of gold has been chiefly produced by accidental causes, of 
which the effect has begun to subside. 

“ That the influence which may have been exercised by permanent causes cannot yet be 
sufficiently determined, exact information being necessary regarding the production of the 
precious metals, especially in California and Russia. 

“ That in consequence of these facts, the Commission are of opinion it is not advisable to 
make any modification in the present monetary system.” 

The following new banks are either in operation or about to be organized for busi- 
ness in New York: — 

Location. Name. President. Cashier. Capital, 


Merchants’ Exchange, Bank of the Republic, G. B. Lamar, Henry F.Vail, § 1,000,000 
Wail Street, Bank of N. America, John J. Fisk, J. Seymour, 1,000,000 

oe # Bank of the Metropolis, Jas. McCall, aa ce oe 2,000,000 
Hanover Square, Hanover Bank, Isaac Otis, C. M. Livingston, 500,000 
Canal and Hudson St., People’s Bank, J.P.Yelverton, G. De Angelis, 400,000 
Chatham Square, Chatham Bank, E. G. Drake, A. B. Hays, 300,000 
Greenwich andWarren St., Irving Bank, E. H. Laing, John Thompson, 250,000 


American Stocks 1n Lonpon.— Barings’ Circular of January 31, has the following 
remarks :— 

“There have been a few buyers of United States 6’s, of both inscriptions and bonds, but 
without any general demand, and free sellers at our quotations for these two securities. 
In the State stocks the business has been trifling. Canada 6’s in demand. United States 
6’s, 1862, 102 to 103 ; do. 1867-68, 104 to 105; do. bonds, 108 to 109. Illinois Internal Im- 
provement 55; do. deferred, 34. Indiana State 5’s,71 to 73; do. deferred 24, 36 to 38, 
Massachusetts sterling 5’s, 1054 to 1064. Maryland sterling 5’s, 88 to89. New York 5’s, 
93 to 95. Ohio 6’s, 1033 to 1054. Pennsylvania 5’s, 83 to 85. Virginia 6’s, 94 to 96. Bos- 
ton City 5’s, 924 to 934. Canada 6’s, 105, ex dividend. 





